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THE NATION’S WATCHDOGS 


The term “coast defense” as applied to the big guns mounted at various points on the sea coast, is mislead- 
ing. Harbor defense is the function of the coast artillery. The guns are trained on the important harbor 
entrance only and are practically unprotected against a land attack. See page 556. 
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Bismarck and William 


ERMANY, before the war broke out, was in- 

tending to celebrate next year the centenary of 
the birth of Otto von Bismarck, who restored to the 
German emperors the crown of Charlemagne, and 
who entered this life on April Ist, 1815. 

Treitschke, Machiavellian as he was, disliked 
folly, even on his side. In a letter he called the 
dismissal of Bismarck ‘“‘an indelible stain on Prussian 
history and a tragic stroke of fate the like of which 
the world has not seen since the time of Themistocles.”’ 

When William II came to the throne he was a vain 
and inexperienced but energetic young man. His 
grandfather had hesitated to have him taken too 
much into affairs of state, for fear of offending the 
doomed Frederick, but Bismarck insisted on giving 
the Prince all possible experience, although he already 
saw that the young man would endeavor to rule as 
well as reign. William not only threw Bismarck out 
as soon as he dared. He has replaced him by a 
series of incumbents not too obstructive to his ideas 
of his own omniscience. 

The truly large man who reigned while Bismarck 
ruled was not jealous. He was magnanimous, as- 
sured, majestic. He could say to Bismarck, ‘Your 
policy”, and say it gladly. He did not merely toler- 
ate his powerful minister, but rejoiced in him. Riv- 
alry never occurred to him as possible. The king 
who never thought of himself as personally great 
went through the three successful wars that made 
the empire. The grandson, who made a joke of the 
constitution, has entered upon his first war with 
defeat a certainty. 

Bismarck, in praising his master, once spoke of 
how rare it was to find a royalty who was a gentle- 
man. He was thinking of the grandson when he 


added that William I was “not one who thought that, 


owing to some special private relation to the Lord, 
he was dispensed from observing the old maxim 
noblesse oblige.” 

What did Bismarck mean? An idea may be 
gained from the fact that when the present em- 
peror, then Prince William, was twenty five years 
old, he selected the Chancellor’s sixty ninth birthday 
to send him a photograph of himself on which he 
had written, “Cave adswm”—look out, I am here. 

Later, when the Italian premier Crispi was in Ber- 
lin, William sent him a photograph on which he had 
written, “A gentilhomme gentilhomme, a corsaire 
corsaire et demi”—-A gentleman to a gentleman, 
to a pirate a pirate and a half—meaning, “I will be 
decent to those who treat me well, but knock the 





stuffing out of those who don’t.” Fancy! It took 
some labor to quiet Crispi down. “Those who offend 
me in my work, I will crush”, said the Emperor; “the 
supreme law is the Emperor’s will”. His intentions 
are not “to be thwarted by the decisions of the ma- 
jority”. Speaking of German unity, he said: 
What once could not be done, God finally 
granted it to one man to achieve. 

The one man, of course, is his grandfather. Bis- 
marck to him is a mere incident. 

The great Chancellor, on November 29th, 1870, 
observed: “Humility alone leads to victory; pride 
and self-conceit to an opposite result.” 

Discussing late in life what he called Moltke’s 
“love of combat”, which he feared might lead his 
country into another and a useless war, he said: 

I have always opposed the theory which says 
“yes”; not only at the Luxemburg period, but 
likewise subsequently for twenty years, in the 
conviction that even victorious wars cannot be 
justified unless they are forced upon one, and 
that one cannot see the cards of Providence far 
enough ahead, to anticipate historical develop- 
ment according to one’s own calculation. 

How he would have viewed the present situation, 
even with England and Belgium and the sympathy 
of the world left out, is shown by a talk he had. ywith 
Busch in 1888: wIUAIO 


It is not yet certain that Russia would take up, : 
arms against us, if we were again to be attackéd 
by the French; but if the Russians were to de- 
clare war upon us, the French would certainly 
join them immediately, and after all, in such a 
war, we should not be so very certain to win, 
while it would be a great misfortune even if we 
were victorious, as in any case we should lose a 
great deal of blood and treasure, and also suffer 
considerable indirect damage through the inter- 
ruption of work and trade, and we should never 
be able to take anything from the French or 
Russians that would compensate us for our 
losses. It is only the English who would benefit 
by it. 


Tal 
» 


bk 


Now listen to Bismarck on the excuse of speed, 
of the necessity of striking first. He is talking in 
the Reichstag: 


If I were to say to you, “We are threatened by 
France and Russia; it is better’ for us to fight at 
once; an offensive war is more advantageous to 
us”, and ask for a credit of a hundred millions, I 
do not know whether you would grant it—I hope 
not. 


He was some foreseer, was Bismarck—one of those 
rare men of action in whom limitless daring: is com- 
bined with almost limitless foresight. 
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It was long ago, while Bismarck was still in power, 
that the clique endeavoring to supplant him told the 
young Emperor that the Chancellor was too timid; 
relied too much on treaties and conciliation; needless- 
ly feared a Franco-Russian alliance might be brought 
about; did not realize that Germany was strong 
enough to meet all comers! Bismarck’s very last 
act as Chancellor was to keep the Emperor out of 
trouble with Russia. 

Such are some of the memories brought back by 
the proposed Bismarck centennial. After he dropped 
the pilot, the Emperor said, “Now they may build 
triumphal arches to him in Vienna and Munich; I 
am a good length in front of him.” 


More Gladstone 


EEDING Dr. Dernburg quotations from Glad- 
stone is one of the pleasantest things we do. 
Doubtless Dr. Dernburg is already familiar with this: 


The greatest triumph of our time, a triumph 
in a region loftier than that of electricity or 
steam, will be the enthronement of this idea of 
Public Right as the governing idea of European 
policy; as the common and precious heritage of 
all lands, but superior to the passing opinion of 
any. The foremost among the nations will be 
that one which, by its conduct, shall gradually 
engender in the minds of others a fixed belief that 
it is just. 
Gladstone said in 1880, referring to 1870, when 
England was ready to go to war if either Germany 
or France invaded Belgium: 


If we had gone to war, we should have gone to 
war for freedom. We should have gone to war 
for public right. We should have gone to war to 
save human happiness from being invaded by a 
tyrannous and lawless power. 


On the side of technical obligations, Gladstone’s 
view was the same as that of Lord Clarendon, thus 
expressed in the House of Lords on June 20th, 1867: 


If we had undertaken the same guarantee in 
the case of Luxemburg as we did in the case of 
Belgium, we should, in my opinion, have incurred 
an additional and very serious responsibility. J 
look upon our guarantee in the case of Belgium 
as an individual guarantee and have always so 
regarded it. 


Will Dr. Dernburg give one citation justifying his | 


attempt to put Gladstone among the cynics? 


For American Colleges 


By. Dernburg went to Princeton and handed the 
students (very cleverly, be it said) arguments 
which he thought suited to their consumption. 

Examples: 

He repeated the libel on Gladstone. 

He made two allegations that’ make a pleasant 
team. (1) Austria was determined to go to war. 
Germany could not possibly have stopped her. (2) If 
England had told Germany unmistakably that she 
would join in, there would have been no war. 

The Princeton students may now be engaged: in 
the logic courses, in seeing how (1) and (2) can be 
true at the same time. 

In the history courses, in studying Gladstone and 
the White Paper. 

In the courses on ethics and the history of morals, 
in drawing conclusions about what happens to an 
adroit mind defending an untenable case. 


(( HARACTERISTICALLY enough it is 





Fond Memory | 


+ even SS Vandyck of the Lampert and Holt line, 

on its way to New York, was captured some 
weeks ago by the German cruiser Karlsruhe. The 
passengers were to be transferred to a German | 
freight boat, the Ascunsion. The Van Dyck’s life 
boats, after making one trip with passengers’ lug. 
gage, leaked so badly that their use had to be dis. 
continued. The sinking of the Titanic was some time 
ago. The Seaman’s Bill in Congress has arotised 
strenuous opposition. People would father drown 
than become more efficient, 


Limited Sympathy 


Mr. | 

Hearst who heads the cry against Americans 
helping Belgians. Our own sufferers ought to be taken 
care of, but how petty it is to use that appeal as a 
contrast to the duty of the United States, the only | 
great rich country not engaged in war, to make sacri- 
fices to keep hundreds of thousands of Belgians from 
starvation. Mr. Hearst would gladly make harder 
the work of the Red Cross, the Committee of Mercy, 
and other organizations of international help if he 
felt he could call attention to some toy scheme en- 
gineered by his newspapers. 


The Modesty of Greatness. 


OT always, but in the main, the great see too far 

to permit of vanity about themselves. Is it 

not a lovely estimate of his own career that Newton 
left behind? 


To myself I seem to have been only a boy 
playing on the seashore, and diverting myself in 
now and then finding a smoother pebble or a 
prettier shell than ordinary, whilst the great 








ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me. 


If greatness is modest as a rule, because of the 


amount it sees, great men of science are the most | 


modest of all, since they work not in the assertion of 
their won personalities but in the laboratories and 
docile study of law in a measureless universe. 


Approaching the Bottom 


F we allege that the Commission on Industrial 
Relations is approaching solutions, please do not 
unswer that human society is a flux. Of course, by 
solutions is meant something satisfying to the present. 
The first annual report should be read by every 
thoughtful adult. The solidity, fairness, clearness 
and punch of the document shows that the right 
persons were put on the Commission. Several points © 
of view are constantly borne in mind, but particularly 
those of organized capital, ordinary business, organ- 
ized labor, unskilled labor. Unemployment, the 
Canadian Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
the closed and open shop,the adequacy of government 
institutions, social insurance, profit sharing, inter- 
state competition, seasonal labor—some part of these 
and other underlying subjects are discussed, and 
some postponed to later reports, but on all of them 
one feels that light is either shed or soon to be shed. 
The report will lie on our desk for weekly guidance 
and suggestion, and it and its successors should be the 
source of information and direction for all who study 
the complicated social puzzles of the time. 
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Antediluvianism 


O stand pat, in politics, is to stand still. To be 
| 1 a reactionary is to tend backward. Would you 
call the Board of Education in New York reactionary 
or standpat? 

The medieval spirit of that Board regarding 
mother-teachers, refusing leave of absence for child- 
bearing, does more than one kind of harm. It not 
only hurts the school. It injures the whole effort of 
the community toward the economic independence 
of all its members; for the economic independence of 
married women is the hardest aspect of the problem. 

The dodo division of the Board feels that it is its 
privilege and its duty to prevent any woman after 
marriage from being less dependent on her husband. 
Men in intellectual and poorly paid professions to- 
day refuse to marry because they cannot support 
the women they meet in the circumstances to which 
those women are accustomed. That is why so small 
sn part of college women marry. 

Job-holding, to a considerable part of the older 
teachers of New York, is a sacred privilege. They 
conceive that the virgin teachers deserve a monopoly 
of the jobs. Also they object to more severe stand- 
ards of intellect and training, and generally to any- 
thing that makes job-holding more onerous. 

A few teachers are willing to have competence de- 
cide who shall get or hold the jobs, and they also be- 
lieve the City, State and Nation should not make 
assaults on matrimony, but should even go so far as 
to recognize childbearing as part of the world’s work. 

All of which, however, leaves untouched the ques- 
tion of what is the aptest and justest term to describe 
the intellect of the Board. 


Forward Duluth! 


HIS country is large, at any rate geographically; 

its cities lie far apart; theatrical travelling ex- 
penses are therefore high; the drama has been 
handled in the main by men with more knowledge of 
finance than of literature: hence a system of pro- 
ducing plays in New York and then exploiting them 
through the land. Long chains of theaters, built to 
make this system possible, have to be fed, in bad 
times as in good, and there follows feverish over- 
production. Certain signs are beginning, recently, of 
healthy local centres, such as have existed on the 
continent of Europe, notably in Germany, and have 
given variety and seriousness to the drama over 
there. Duluth is the latest. Her Little Theatre, 
promoted by the Drama League, has just been opened 
with Shaw’s characteristic skit, “The Dark Lady of 
the Sonnets”, not before seen in this country. The 
Little Theatre movement, as started in San Fran- 
cisco, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, and Pittsburg, 
has various manifestations, but all are valuable, 
since they make toward local energy, and away from 
_ the standardized commonplace sent out from New 
York. The theatres in Harvard, Dartmouth and 
other colleges will have a similar advantage. In Du- 
luth the Little Theatre is for amateurs, but the dis- 
tinction between what is done by amateurs and what 
is done by professionals is not important. The point 
is what is done. In the preface to “The Dark Lady of 
the Sonnets”, Shaw says: “This writing of plays is a 
great matter, forming as it does the minds and af- 
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fections of men in such sort that whatsoever they 
see done on the stage they will presently be doing in 
earnest in the world, which is but a larger stage.” 

Americans have plenty of brain, underneath, to 
apply to drama. Centralization has kept it down. 
It is now giving indications of popping up. 


Benefits 


SYCHOLOGY that is exclusively American is 

showing itself in some of our theatrical man- 
agers. Our actors are the victims of the long-run 
habit, and are therefore inevitably far inferior in 
technique and resource to actors in Berlin and Paris. 
They have little experience, and spontaneity goes 
when one recites the same lines for a year eight times 
a week. Those who have symptoms of intellectual 
life have always seized opportunities to act new 
parts in benefits, as a relief from insufferable monot- 
ony. Several leading managers have now forbidden 
their actors to appear at benefits at all, for fear of 
their being “over-worked”. Alas, what would they 
think if one of their players should commit one-tenth 
of the study demanded of a member of the Lessing 
Theatre, the Comedie Francaise or the Grand Guig- 
nol? Probably the result would be spinal meningitis 
at the least. 


A Young Viola 


HYLLIS NEILSON TERRY came to this 

country with two strong interests as introduction. 
Fred Terry, Julia Neilson, Marian Terry, are all dis- 
tinguished actors, and there is in the hearts of all 
American and British theatre goers who are now 
middle aged a place that never can be filled by any 
save Ellen Terry. What a dream she was of buoy- 
ancy, glamour, sympathy, lightness! She was the 
perfect comedian, the comedian who, in English at 
any rate, has not been seen in our day if at all. 

But fair Phyllis came to us with a second asset— 
that of her own youth. Young women of charm 
there are in superabundance on the stage, but when 
girl-heroines of Shakespeare are in question the sup- 
ply of actresses who are young and at the same 
time sufficiently equipped by nature and art is small 
indeed. Phyllis Terry’s extreme youth, therefore, is 
important when Viola is concerned, and it is one 
among the advantages that make us wish to see her, 
while the years are still light upon her, as Rosalind, 
as Beatrice, as Portia, possibly even as Juliet, al- 
though that last-named character is a cruel test to 
any actress’ emotion and technique. 

However, our present affair is Viola. Young Miss 
Terry has breadth of method, which is an absolute 
necessity in Shakespeare. To walk and gesture and 
speak without size, to be conscious of details instead 
of whole effects, is to be out of the Shakespearean 
universe; and Miss Terry’s manner is refreshingly 
free and large and easy. Also she has fun, and senti- 
ment, and a lovely singing and speaking voice, and 
2, personal and sweet way about her, and taste, which 
protects her from errors in her own acting, and 
physical vitality and beauty and brains. The long 
stretches of her future will be watched with affection 
by thousands who have adored the magic of Ellen, 
and who will follow with cordial faith the develpp- 
ment and the charm of Phyllis. 





























Henry L. Stimson, Former Secretary of War: 


I have read “The Attack on New York.” There is 
nothing said in it which is outside the bounds of modern 
military possibility. 
possible defensive force are accurately stated and the 
speculative treatment of them is logical. 


The facts with reference to our 


The Attack on New York 


By HOWARD D. WHEELER 


UPPOSE: 

Portland, Me., Dec. 12—A destroyer arriving 

here with one of its funnels shot away, and half 

its crew dead or wounded, reports that in a terrific en- 

gagement on the east and west lines of trade south of 

Newfoundland and off the Banks, the American main 

battle fleet has been partially destroyed by a superior 

squadron of the enemy. The surviving vessels are ap- 

parently seeking refuge in Boston and New York har- 
bors, and Narragansett Bay. 

Washington, Dec. 12.—(Bulletin) In a statement 
issued by the Government Press Bureau, the defeat of 
our main battle fleet is officially confirmed. The loss 
in ships and men is not given. 

Bar Harbor, Dec. 14.—A dispatch boat reports the 
presence of several war vessels, thought to be the 
enemy’s scout cruisers, off the Massachusetts coast. 
A neutral steamship reports that the enemy’s fleet has 
re-assembled in large numbers. 

Boston, Dec. 14.—A scout cruiser, arriving here at 
midnight, reported having picked up a code wireless 
from the flagship of the enemy’s fleet, carrying the in- 
formation that the American fleet had been beaten and 
scattered, and instructing the movement of transports 
toward the Atlantic Coast. 

Austin, Texas, Dec. 14—The Governor has refused 
to transmit the President’s call for militia. Rumors of 
impending raids by Mexican irregulars are active along 
the border. 

Washington, Dec. 15.—Semi-official reports, from 
New England coast cities, only partially confirmed, 
indicate the approach of a large fleet of transports, un- 
der heavy convoy. 

New York, Dec. 16.—The official news of 
the defeat of our main battle fleet in an en- 
gagement off the Newfoundland Banks, fol- 
lowed by the arrival today of several of our 
smaller warships, which crept into port, all 
badly crippled and carrying hundreds of dead 
and wounded, has brought conditions here to 
the verge of panic. Frightful stories told by 
survivors, many of whom are in a state of 
hysteria, published in early editions of the 
evening papers, all indicate a disaster appal- 
ling in its extent. 

Rumors that a bombardment from the sea 
is imminent persist. Because of the seemingly 
hopeless confusion, mobilization of the militia 
is proceeding slowly in spite of the utmost 
efforts of the military authorities. 

Martial law has been declared. The Mayor 
has issued a proclamation advising banks and 
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business houses to remove funds and valuables ty 
Aibany. Fear of bomb-dropping raids by aeroplane 
lxunched from hostile warships has intensified the ter. 
ror. Street illumination has been prohibited. Ney 
York will be in darkness tonight. Whole blocks o! 
shops are closed and deserted. Looters have : bea 
ordered shot at sight. 

The Croton water supply is unprotected. The city 
officials have asked the Government for regular troop 

The tendency of civilians to rush frantically to ams 
without organization, trained officers, or adequate 
equipment is increasing confusion and adding to the 
difficulty of preparing for a land defense. Motor vehicle 
are being commandeered for the transport of troops 
equipment and supplies. Station platforms are littered 
with baggage which cannot be moved. Every trait 
leaving the city is choked with refugees. Two womea 
have been killed in a crush at the Grand Central station 

Boston, Dec. 16—A hundred or more persons, mostly 
women and children, were injured today in a riot at the 
South Station. An unofficial report, published here 
that Boston may expect a bombardment within the nex 
forty eight hours, has thrown the city into a panic 
Thousands are leaving by rail, every description of velhi- 
cle and on foot. 

New York, Dec. 16—The commander of an armorel 
cruiser who brought his crippled vessel into port las 
night, is quoted in an evening paper as saying: “The 
nature of the engagement, in which the enemy was sut- 
cessful in his first purpose, to destroy and scatter our 
fleet, makes anything but the most general estimate oi 
our losses impossible. That the disaster is complete 
there can be no doubt. The American fleet fought with 





A member of an important arm of our service, the signal corps. 
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the most desperate courage. We have lost our most 

werful vessels. Our defeat can be attributed to our 
inferiority in number of ships, in speed, in number of 
heavy guns, to lack of battle practice and to shortage 


of men. We were hopelessly outweighed at long range 


fighting.” Se 
Washington, Dec. 16.—Official Washington is stunned 


at the extent of our naval diseaster as indicated in 
the fragmentary details confirmed up to this time. The 
official statement of our losses is not expected for sev- 
eral days. A comparison of reports makes it evident 
that a third of our fighting ships have been destroyed 
and that the rest have been so badly crippled that they 
cannot go into action until they are overhauled. 

New York, Dec. 16—The central office of a press 
association reports that every important center on the 
Atlantic seaboard from Galveston to Portland, is franti- 
cally appealing to the Government for troops. 

Boston, Dec. 16.—The hostile fleet has been picked 
up by a dispatch boat 150 miles off Cape Cod, headed 
west and steaming slowly. It could not be determined 
whether the fleet is making for Boston or New York. 


ws 
till (ee 2 
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army and the militia are lacking in organization and 
equipment. All the available coast artillery reserves 
have been sent to the fortifications along the Atlantic 
Coast. This will supply about half the men needed 
at the guns. 

New York, Dec. 17.—The mobilization of the regular 
army in the Albany district is complete. With the 
troops from the Mexican border, withdrawn in spite of 
vigorous protests by Texas authorities and by several 
border cities, a force of 20,000, organized as a full divis- 
ion, is concentrated in the military camps. One division 
of cavalry is en route. 

San Francisco, Dec. 17—A mass meeting was held 
here tonight to protest against the militia leaving Cali- 
fornia. The presence of what are believed to be hostile 
warships off the southern California coast is persistently 
rumored. The Coast Artillery has been brought to its 
full war strength. The artillery reserves have been 
brought in. 

Washington, Dec. 18.—It is the concensus of opinion 
of Army and Navy heads that the enemy intends to 
strike in the region between Washington and Boston. 








A field artillery battery in action. Our greatest deficiency is in this most important auxiliary arm of the service. The 
militia has a shortage of about 80 batteries of four guns each. Military experts agree that under modern conditions of 
warfare infantry attack against a well-equipped foe would be next to hopeless unless fully supported by field artillery. 


It is the evident purpose of the commander to conceal 
his objective until the troops reported to be approaching 
under convoy shall arrive. 

Panama, Dec. 16—The Governor General has re- 
ported to Washington that steamers arriving at Colon 
have sighted hostile cruisers in the Caribbean. He has 
forwarded an urgent request that troops in the Canal 
Zone be increased and that an adequate ammunition 
supply be established at once. Preparations for the de- 
fence of the Canal are inadequate. 

Washington, Dec. 17.—Reports from various states 
indicate that the President’s call for 500,000 volunteers 
has met with instant response. The greatest difficulty 
is being experienced in the effort to assemble, or- 
ganize and equip the recruits. It has developed that 
there are practically no officers available for organizing 
and training. The total lack of even a partially trained 
Teserve for filling out the essential branches of an 
effective field force presents the gravest problems. There 
8 an alarming shortage of cavalry, signal, engineer- 
ing, hospital and field artillery equipment. The total 
available supply is hardly adequate for the regular 
army and more or less complete militia organizations. 
Reports made public indicate that both the regular 


A high Army officer, whose name is withheld, is quoted 
as expressing the belief that New York, because it is 
one of the most vulnerable of our large cities and would 
be most effective as a base of: operations, and because, 
as the center of our arteries of commerce, its fall would 
have a paralyzing effect on the nation, has been selected 
for the initial attack. 

Washington, Dec. 18.—In spite of vigorous efforts to 
muster every available man during the two weeks that 
have elapsed since the President’s call for militia, the 
figures made public today are startlingly low. Reports 
from every state are in, and indicate that the militia 
cannot be mobilized at more than forty per cent of 
its war strength. Outside of the regular army, there- 
fore, it is not expected that more than 48,000 men can 
be put in the field. At the present rate of mobilization, 
and with several states refusing to allow militia to 
leave, it is estimated that at least six weeks must elapse 
before a force of 150,000 men can be concentrated for 
defense. Unless men who have had service in foreign 
armies come to our assistance, this force will remain 
untrained. The shortage of field artillery, cavalry, 
equipment, and trains is almost incredible. The great- 
est shortage is in field artillery, by far the most import- 
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Our khaki line—If we were suddenly confronted with the necessity of repelling an 
throw not more than 40,000 trained infantrymen of both the regular army and the militia into line. Without sufficient 
support of other arms of the service, they would be foredoomed to defeat. A complete infantry division shou'd com- 
prise: Headquarters, 27 men; three brigades of infantry, 17,244 men; one regiment of cavalry, 1,308 men; one brigade 
of light artillery, 2,391 men; one pioneer battalion of engineers, 514 men; one field batallion of signal troops, 176 men: 
Commander of trains, military police, etc., 15 men; one ammunition train, 216 men; one supply train, 194 men; one 


sanitary train, 570 men; one engineer train, 10 men. 


invasion, we could immediately 


The aggregate, 22,665 men, is made up as follows: Combatant 


officers, 620; medical officers, 94; chaplains, 12; combatant enlisted men 20,673 ;enlisted men, hospital corps, 826: en- 
listed men, quartermaster corps, 421; civilians, 9; veterinarians, 10. 


ant auxilary in infantry operations. This arm of the 
service has not sufficient ammunition at hand for more 
than a brief action. It has developed that New York 
has the only complete divisional organization. The 
total shortage, should the concentration of our available 
militia be accomplished is estimated as follows: Eighty 
batteries of field artillery; 70 troops of cavalry; 17 
companies of engineers; 26 field hospitals; 30 ambulance 
companies; 12 ammunition trains; 12 supply trains; 12 
pack trains. For the most part the militia is supplied 
with the 3-inch light field gun only. 

Washington, Dec. 18.—All the Atlantic states, as well 
as Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, California, Oregon, 
and Washington, have flatly refused to allow their 
militia to leave. The President’s military advisers 
are reported to be urging him to order the concentration 
of militia over the heads of those governors who are 
refusing to transmit his call. It is admitted that should 
such an order be resisted, it could be enforced only 
through process of law. The commanding officers of the 
north and south Atlantic districts are greatly exercised 
over the lack of coast guard troops to protect the de- 
tached harbors, fire control stations, and military works. 

Harrisburg, Dec. 18—The Governor has agreed to 
send the Pennsylvania militia to the Albany region. The 
militia is practically without field artillery and other 
equipment necessary to field service. 

Springfield, Dec. 18—The Massachusetts militia has 
finally been ordered to Albany. It is poorly equipped. 
Its transportation is improvised, every description of 
vehicle having been pressed into its ammunition and 
supply trains. It is, necessarily, proceeding slowly. 

Washington, Dec. 18.—(Bulletin). The President has 
ordered the militia of every state to mobilize in the 
Albany district. 

New York, Dec. 21.—An American scout cruiser, ar- 
riving here, reports having sighted a large fleet of trans- 
ports approaching the eastern entrance to Long Island 
Sound. 

Washington, Dec. 21.—(Bulletin)—-Under cover of 
a night fog, the coast artillery force on Fisher’s Island 
was overpowered and the big guns rendered useless in 
a raid last night by a strong landing force of the enemy, 
according to an official statement issued by the Press 
Bureau today. A smaller force, with field guns brought 
from the warships, landed on the eastern side of Watch 
Hill, drove off the defenders of Fort Mansfield and des- 


troyed the mechanism of the guns, according to the same 
official report. 

New London, Dec. 21—(Bulletin)—A large number 
of troop ships under heavy convoy are entering Long 
Island Sound from the east. Troops are evidently about 
to be landed on the Connecticut shore east of here, 
Advance bodies of the hostile forces are momentarily 


‘expected. The city is rapidly becoming deserted. Ter- 


ror stricken inhabitants are leaving by hundreds. 
Washington, Dec. 21.—The following official state. 
ment has been issued by the War Department: “Troops 
in large force are being landed. from the enemy’s trans- 
ports at a point east of New London. Advices from the 
vicinity of the invaded area are that United States 
regulars with a small force of militia offered a short 
resistance. They were driven back by the guns of the 
war ships. With the hostile troops are being landed 
field artillery, several heavy guns, apparently of the 
seige type, and large quantities of supplies and 
ammunition. An aerial squadron has apparently 
been landed in Fort Pond Bay near Montauk Point 
where the work of assembling aeroplanes is reported to 
be under way. Telegraphic communication with New 
London has been severed. Reports from Waterford, 
Montville, and Chesterfield indicate that large bodies 
of troops are being pushed forward rapidly. The New 
York, New Haven and Hartford lines have been seized. 
It is evidently the enemy’s intention to advance 
as rapidly as possible in order to hold the bridges to- 
ward New York. A strong detachment has been sent 
out in the direction of Boston with the apparent object 
of interrupting railroad communication toward Boston. 
Philadelphia, Dec. 23.—It is reported from the Dela- 
ware Capes that a large fleet, apparently composed of 
transports, cruisers, and battleships, is headed for the 
Chesapeake. By order of the Governor, the move- 
ment of the Pennsylvania militia has been suspended. 
New York, Dec. 23—The delay in the advance ol 
the Pennsylvania militia, caused by the rumor of a war 
fleet making for the Chesapeake, has caused the great- 
est embarrassment in the preparations for the defense 
of New York. The fleet reported in yesterday’s dispatch 
is now known to consist of light cruisers and colliers. 
No hostile move toward the Chesapeake is apparently 
under way, according to the latest advices from Wash- 
ington. 
Washington, Dec. 23—A Press Bureau statement 
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contains the opinion of naval and military authorities 
that the enemy will not risk his ships against coast de- 
fense guns and there is no immediate prospect of a 
bombardment of New York from the sea. They be- 
lieve that he intends moving through Connecticut to 
cut off Boston and to attack New York from the rear 
of its fortifications. This move will render the coast 
defenses powerless. The big coast guns cannot be 
trained inland, and cover the harbor entrances only. 
They are practically unprotected against a land attack. 
If the surmised movement through Long Island is cor- 
rect it means that the defenses at Willets Point and Fort 
Hamilton will soon be in the hands of the enemy. This 
would put Fort Slocum out of action and open up the 
eastern entrance to New York harbor to small ships. 

Boston, Dec. 23.—Several hostile ships have fired 
long range shots at Fort Revere, according to a dispatch 
from Gloucester. The Governor has requested that the 
Massachusetts militia be returned for the defense of 
Boston. 

Washington, Dec. 23.—The President has refused to 
allow the Massachusetts militia to return to Boston. 
Apparently he and his military advisers are convinced 
that the shots fired at Revere were intended to create 
panic and to weaken the defensive strength of our 
troops. 

New York, Dec. 24.—An aerial scout, who succeeded 
in reconnoitering over the Sound, reports the enemy’s 
strength in the neighborhood of 150,000 men, with large 
quantities of field artillery, perfectly equipped supply, 
ammunition and hospital trains, and several batteries 
of the heavy seige type. The force at Montauk Point, 
as nearly as can be estimated, is about a division of all 
arms. He observed several aeroplanes aloft ap- 
parently trying to locate American troops. He reports 
the main body of the hostile infantry pressing forward 
toward Saybrook. A convoy of light ships is preceed- 
ing up the Sound close to the Connecticut shore to cover 
the advance of the troops. 

Our forces are known to be advancing rapidly and it 
is believed that a desperate attempt will be made to 
check the enemy’s advance at the Connecticut River. It 
is believed that Christmas day will see the first battle 
of the war being fought along the river between Hart- 
ford and Saybrook. Our total strength consists of one 
division of regulars, a cavalry brigade and one division 


of New York militia, and an incomplete division of Ohio 
Wisconsin militia. Small arms have been secured from 
the arsenal on Governor’s Island and Frankford 
arsenal at Philadelphia sufficient for 10,000 volunteers. 
Without organization or sufficient officers, these recruits 
have been rushed to the support of the little army ad- 
vancing toward Saybrook. 

Washington, Dec. 27—The following official state- 
ment was issued by the Press Bureau at noon today: 

The enemy has forced a crossing of the Connecticut 
river at both Saybrook and Middletown. Our troops are 
being forced northward and before further resistance 
will be possible they will have to join with the New 
England militia. The hostile invading force numbers 
in the neighborhood of 150,000 men with an overwhelm- 
ing superiority in artillery and equipment. Transports 
with heavy reinforcements are reported to be approach- 
ing. The New York municipal authorities have been 
notified that a successful defense of that city seems 
impossible. 

The historian is unable to say whether New York 
fell, or not. 

The military experts with whom he has talked agree 
that under the conditions he imagines, with the city’s 
fate hanging on a bare fifty thousand men and an un- 
organized, unofficered, and poorly equipped force of 
volunteers, capture would be inevitable. They agree 
that defense by citizens, under modern methods of war- 
fare, would be hopeless, and cite German operations in 
Belgium as an example. They disagree as to the in- 
demnity that would be demanded should New York 
be taken. Some put it as high as $500,000,000, others 
still higher. All agree that there is no absurdity in the 
foregoing speculation and that if the events imagined 
should transpire the Nation would face the immediate 
necessity of deciding whether it would pay an enormous 
monetary price for peace, or whether it would enter a 
long war to retake all that might be lost before hundreds 
of thousands of men could be armed and put in the 
field. 

Assuming that they are right, and that there is peril 
in our present situation can anything be done in the 
way of increasing our military strength, without resort 
to some sort of system resembling militarism, and with- 
out interfering with the freedom and economic activity 
of the individual American? 


There is an answer to that. A part of it will be contained in the third article of this series, to appear 
. in next week’s issue. 


The Long Way 


By MARY SYNON 


“Tt’s a long way to Tipperary,” 
He was singing as he went 
Through the gray fog of the shadows 
From the barracks battlement. 
And I watched him marching, marching 
From the land of our old woe, 
With the heart within me breaking 
For the cruel road he’d go. 


“It’s a long way to Tipperary,” 
My own lad had laughed to me 
When I gave him Godspeed gaily 
With my soul all misery, 
On his dear red lips I kissed him 
Lest the two of us should know 
How far, far from Innisfallen 
Was the bitter road he’d go. 


“It’s a long way to Tipperary,” 
From the dark hill where he lies 
With his blue eyes staring glassy 
At the sodden southern skies, 
Just another Irish soldier 
Died for England at her call, 
But the long way from Tipperary 
Is the longest road of all. 
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Standing Pat for Progress 


OUR years ago a little band of 
faithful citizens made a campaign 
that elected Hiram W. Johnson 
governor of California. Immediately 
upon taking office, Johnson proceeded 
to smash the political machine of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company, 
which had for years controlled the gov- 
ernment of the state. 

One week ago, as this is written, this 
same Johnson, aided and abetted by 
some three hundred and fifty thousand 

* electors, smashed the time honored pre- 

*cedent that no governor should be re- 
elected in California. And, incidentally, 
Hiram Johnson, aided as aforesaid by 
such a large body of the electorate, 
destroyed the remnants of that old 
Southern Pacific machine, which made 
i desperate attempt in the present elec- 
tion to defeat Johnson and return Calif- 
ornia to those conditions,’ political and 
governmental, which obtained prior to 
1910. 

In their attempt to accomplish this, 
the old machine leaders, aided by Harri- 
son G. Otis, M. H. De Young, and John 
D. Spreckels, and in some measure by 
Hearst, put forward as candidate for 
governor, one John D. Fredericks, pros- 
ecuting attorney for the County of Los 
Angeles. 

There were four Republican candi- 
dates for governor who campaigned in 
the Primary, not against each other but 
against Johnson. The acknowledged 
candidate of special privilege was, from 
the beginning, John D. Fredericks, and 
when he was nominated on the Repub- 
iican ticket the defeated Republican 
candidates carried out their part by re- 
questing their followers to support and 
vote for Fredericks. 

At once, Candidate Fredericks claimed 
that he was the apostle of prosperity, the 
harbinger of good times, and that his 
clection meant the forerunner of those 
husiness conditions which produce the 
much-heralded “full-dinner-pail”. Otis 
de Young, and John D. Spreckels 
through their newspapers backed the 
claim of their candidate, asserting also 
that California was in the throes of a 
business depression occasioned by John- 
con and his “freak” laws. 

In the nominating campaign Fred- 
ericks and his fellow-candidates for the 
eovernorship conducted a campaign 
characterized by a display of much 
brotherly love, much discussion of the 
hig trees, the fine stalwart men, and the 
beautiful women of California, much 
vehement abuse of Johnson and the re- 
sults of his administration; much herald- 
ing of the fact that Johnson party was 
dead as the traditional door-nail. 

While all this was going on, Francis J. 
Heney, the San Francisco graft prose- 
cutor, and Chester M. Rowell, the editor 
of the Fresno Republican, were con- 
tending for the Progressive nomination 
for United States Senator; Joseph R. 
Knowland and Samuel M. Shortridge 
were contending for the Republican 
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nomination, and James D. Phelan (three 
times Mayor of San Francisco and per- 
sonal friend of Woodrow Wilson) and 
Thomas F. Griffin had entered the Dem- 
ecratic lists for this high office. 

Johnson had no opponent for the Pro- 
gressive gubernatorial nomination, but 
made a campaign nevertheless, a cam- 
paign which served the dual purpose of 
giving an account of his stewardship, 
and at the same time introducing at first 
hand to the people John M. Eshleman, 
the man who had directed the activities 
of the only real Railroad Commission 
California has ever had, and who was a 
candidate for Lieutenant Governor on 
the Progressive and Republican party 
tickets. 

Then came Primary Election day and 
its resultant nominations. Candidate 
Fredericks won handily; Heney easily 
defeated Rowell; Phelan vanquished his 
Democratic rival, and John Eshleman 
surprised even his most ardent cham- 
pions by utterly routing his rivals for 
the Republican nomination for Lieuten- 
ant Governor, which he won easily, in 
addition to the Progressive party nomi- 
nation. 


HEN came the interlude, a period 
characterized by a cessation of poli- 
tical activity but not of political interest, 
est, and along about September 15th the 
final campaign began. 

During this interlude, Rudolph Spreck- 
els, who had during the early part of the 
present year courageously but futilely at- 
tempted to effect a reorganization of the 
Kepublican party along sanely pro- 
gressive lines, announced that as his— 
the Republican—party had nominated a 
reactionary as their candidate for Gov- 
ernor, he would give his support to 
Hiram Johnson, not withstanding the 
fact that because of certain of the 
Governor’s alliances and political meth- 
ods he had found it necessary to fight 
Johnson in the past, and might find it 
necessary to so in the future. 

Meanwhile, the three party conven- 
tions met, according to law, in Sacra- 
mento, and adopted and made _ public 
their platforms. And strange as it may 
seem, the Republican Convention, made 
up, or at least controlled by those who 
had most actively opposed Johnson in 
1910, and most bitterly assailed him and 
the progressive laws his administration 
had enacted, turned a complete somer- 
sault, and put forth a platform which 
proudly told the electorate that they 
stood for everything the Johnson ad- 
ministration had done, and that they, 
ather than the Johnson administration 
had brought it all about. Whether the 
framers of this remarkable platform 
tcok their work seriously is, of course, 
speculative; at any rate a large portion 
of the electorate enjoyed genuine sat- 
isfaction in the fact that whatever else 
the Johnson administration had or had 
not done, it had at least led Otis, De 
Young, and John D. Spreckels to openly 


approve of and endorse a Workmen’ 
Compensation Law, a genuine Dire 
Primary,and a Railroad Commission tha 
put an end to railroad rule in California, 

Meantime Republican registration jp. 
creased its already large lead, and Re. 
publican candidates predicted a Repub. 
lican landslide. 


ITH rival candidates of three politi. 
cal parties for every important state 
office in the field, with forty eight amend. 


ments and propositions (initiative and § 


referendum) among which were state 
wide prohibition, single tax and the req 
light abatement, on the ballot, polities 
end political discussion crowded oy 
practically every other thing, and ag the 
election neared, interest was at fever 
heat. 

Fredericks campaigned the whole state 


and again patriotically discussed big f 
trees, fine men and beautiful women, and | 
his backers placarded the state from end : 
to end with proclamations announcing 
the high degree of prosperity his election 


would bring about. 


Johnson went up and down the state 


giving to the people a detailed account 


of the achievements of his administn.- § 


tion, a clear record of just what had been 
done, leaving them to choose a con 
tinuance of the kind of government they 
had had for the past four years, ora 
return to those conditions which existed 
previous to 1910. 

On election day the people spoke and 
in no uncertain terms. They gave John- 
son by far the greatest plurality ever 
given a gubernatorial candidate in Cal- 
ifornia. By the utter annihilation of 
the remnants of the old machine and the 
ignominious defeat of the candidate it 


put forth, they assured the permanent J 
retirement of Messrs. Herrin, Otis, de § 
Young, and John D, Spreckels, as in- J 


fluences in‘ California politics. 
Essentially it was not a Johnson vie 
tory. 
Essentially it was not a party victory. 
The great central fact, demonstrated 
in the election, is that blind partianship, 
that most potent enemy of decency 
in government, is dead in California. 
Back of the splendid general results 
however, there is that which should be 
recorded against the Progressive Party, 
its leadership in California and its politi- 
cal methods. I refer to the defeat of 
Phelan, Democrat, a man of high public 
Francis J. Heney. ‘True, James D. 
ideals and of absolute integrity was 
elected United States Senator. e 
Yet no man, no matter what his polit 
eal creed, can deny that of all those w20 
lad the fine courage and the high mat- 
hood to champion and fight for the 
cause of decency and righteousness 
government, when that cause was tur 
popular, Francis J. Heney made the 
supremest sacrifice. He was defeated by 
a comparatively small plurality, becaus 
the Progressive Party, dominated by 
Hiram Johnson, withheld its suppott- 
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At the Bottom of the Pile 


HEY lose either way in Bermondsey. 
If the allies smother the German 
columns east and west, if they pro- 
tect Paris and live thru the fogs of the 
North Sea—even then Bermondsey will 
be smashed as hard as tho London falls 
on the day after Christmas. ‘They are 
poor in Bermondsey. They wouldn’t 
understand the old lady 
who said last week that 
it was unpatriotic to eat 
butter. They don’t un- 
derstand anything much. 
But they'll be underneath 
in the re-building, they 
and all their brothers. 
They work in leather, 
jam and biscuit factories 
in Bermondsey, and drink 
beer. Bermondsey is in 
East London, across the 
Thames from the Tower, 
and all along the river 
near Tower bridge. The 
women are tired and 
pallid for the most part 
and work in factories 
during the day time and 
drink beer in the pubs or 
sit along the gutters with 
their babies at night. The 
men are tired and pallid. 
In the day time they 
work in the factories, when the factories 
are going, or drive about London in 
their little donkey carts, carrying pota- 
toes and cabbages and vegetable marrow 
from the markets. 
But somehow they all, men, women 
and children, have on them the marks 
of the hungry fighter. It’s in the very 
cagt of their faces, in the way they walk, 
in their tones and 
bearing. It’s the 
clearest in the boys 
from fifteen to twen- 
ty four. Sometimes 
you meet a gang of 
them going across 
London by tube to a 
football match. The 
contrast between 
them and other peo- 
ple is incisive. It’s 
partly in the way 
they wear their over- 
sized clothes, with 
the enormous flat 
cap and the eternal 
neck scarf neatly 
crossed in front and 
tucked under the 
flapping coath. But 
more than that it’s 
in the way they look 
at things, the way 
they sing their music 
hall songs. They have an abandon, a 
nerve”, a look of habitual resistance to 
a cold and cruel world, that I have 
never met anywhere else: in the world. 
And they’re not fed either. 
But they don’t understand the war. 
And tonight they look more tired than 
ever. Awhile ago they believed their 
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ha’penny papers, with the glowing ac- 
counts of starving and demoralized 
Germans. But tonight—in the House 
of Commons a “very heavy loss” was 
announced. Bermondsey is __ talking 
about it. 

Bermondsey did not know, and will 
not, why there is a war or what it is ex- 





Peasants leaving their destroyed homes in East Prussia 


pected to accomplish. The cail for men 
was nothing more to Bermondsey than 
might be an appeal to come to Crystal 
Palace and cheer for Woolwich Arsenal 
in the football cup final. 

I met a leather foreman, a man of the 
upper classes, who was almost in tears 
because he could interest none of the 
men in the enlistment. And all thru 





Senagalese of the French Army in the trenches in Belgium. 


Bermondsey it was almost impossible to 
find a man or woman, who had any 
really definite opinions. They were sure 
that the German would never last, and 
that he was a brute, and when the local 
territorials started for their camp at 
St. Albans twenty miles away, all Ber- 
mondsey was satisfied that they were 


going to Belgium to end the war and 
the women wept accordingly. 

But for a long time they saw very 
little difference between the calls to en- 
list, and the call of the colonies for more 
immigrants. Now things are changing. 
When they heard that thousands of 
British soldiers had been killed by the 
“bloody Germans”, they 
began to take it person- 
ally. That fighting twist 
in their ill fed bodies 
came into play. 

Then the suffering be- 
gan. Already the big jam 
factories have almost 
closed because of the 
scarcity of sugar, and the 
enormous biscuit factory 
appears to be in trouble. 
Just at present theleather 
people are busy with 
saddlery and the tinners 
are working overtime. 
But all the shipping— 
the Port of London is idle 
all along Rotherhithe and 
Bermondsey—is dead. As 
things get worse, as more 
women are thrown out of 
employment, as more 
men leave for the front, 


the pubs will become 
more quiet on Saturday and Sun- 
day nights. The allowance will have 
gone for bloaters, rent and _ tea. 


The officers of the relief funds will be 
crowded. The records now being made 
concerning the families of all soldiers 
and sailors will be in constant use by the 
ward committees. They have no sav- 
ings in Bermondsey. Part of what few 


there might have 
been went in the 
*} Penny Bank failure. 
} The food will get 


poorer, they will sub- 
sist more and more 
on their cheap hot 
tea, their clothes will 
get dirtier. : 

The “Oxford and 
Bermondsey Mission” 
is planning to use its 
seven Boys’ Clubs 
for all the unem- 
ployed youths, to 
teach them various 
things and to keep 
them warm during 
the winter. The Lon- 
don County Council 
schools with their 
provisions for feed- 
ing the school chil- 
dren will be worked 
to the limit. 

But that won’t save Bermondsey. 
Over in the West End, Regent street is 
busy. In Bermondsey tonight the rows 
of miserable little gutter stalls, and 
dusty meat, and dirty old magazines at 
two for a penny, and their cheap fruit 
and potatoes, and their made up neck- 
ties and German stockings—they’re all 
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the same. The same apathetic crowds 
of fat women and thin women and dirty 
restless children crowd about them un- 
der the light of the street torches. 

In a few months—unless the unbeliev- 


The 


HE pathetic incidents of the war, 

the dotting of the “ies” of the 

tragedies with which we are sur- 
rounded, multiply daily. In the railway 
stations and great towns of Holland are 
Bulletin Boards covered with little 
notices, usually in crude handwriting, 
asking for news of relatives and friends. 
In the Rotterdam papers appear long 
columns of similar enquiries, and in the 
personal columns of the London papers 
are notices asking for news of the miss- 
ing especially tragic in their dignified 
restraint. 

The upheaval in Belgium is absolute. 
Families are scattered, fathers and 
brothers dead. The wealthy, used to 
every comfort and security, find them- 
selves in penury and with no assurance 
for the future. Poor peasants enured to 
hardship are living at ease in London 
liotels and surrounded with luxury in 
English homes. England has opened her 
doors wide to the Belgian refugees. In 
official announcements they are refered 
te as “The Guests of the Nation.” Not 
only public institutions, but the country 
and town houses of the nebility are filled 
with groups of Belgians, and the little 
houses of the middle class and poor have 
taken in many. 

To take into your home a family of 
strangers, speaking a foreign language, 
with different customs and prejudices, 
and often not people of refinement, ex- 


able happens—Bermondsey will begin to 
realize that she is the true loser in the 
world’s war, she and her brothers. 

Tower Bridge road will be shrunken 
and dejected. 


a , 


Bermondsey will be at the bottom of 
the pile. 

Bermondsey will be crushed ¢om. 
pletely. But Bermondsey will never 
understand. 


Big Little Things 


By GEORGE F. PORTER 


presses real friendship, real sympathy. 
Holland has also done her share, and 
a great deal more than could be rightly 





“They Guy-ser”, straw figure sold on the 
streets in London on Guy Fawkes’s Day. 


asked of any community. She has shown 
the same hospitality in her homes, but 
it is impossible to care for the great 


numbers in this way, and tens of thou- 
sands are lodged in concentration camps, 
Their inconveniences and sufferings 
must be great, but Divine Providence 
has set a limit to human suffering. After 
a certain point these poor people seem 
incapable of taking in or understanding 
more. They are not dazed, rather their 
minds seem to be no longer receptive, 
The greatest anguish seems to have come 
from ignorance and uncertainty of the 
fate of friends and relatives. No list of 
casualties has ever been published from 
the Belgian army, and only by chance 
do families know of the death or wel- 
fare of sons, brothers or husbands. Nor 
for months have the Belgians been able 
to communicate with their families in 
other parts of their own or in foreign 
countries, except by a chance message 
or letter carried by friends. But here 
again Providence steps in. 


J,VERYONE is so completely occupied 

with the progress of the war and with 
the immense amount of new work placed 
on his shoulders that he has no time for 
anxious speculation- 

Yesterday in the wash-room of one of 
the great deserted restaurants, I saw an 
English officer, a gallant young man in 
his early twenties, endeavoring in his 
new clumsiness to wash and brush his 
hair with his left hand. The right was 
gone. 


Our Poster Stamp 


The judges in the Harprr’s WEEKLY poster-stamp contest take pleasure in announcing that the 


prize for the best idea has been warded to R. R. Keonfatt, of Woodport, New York. 


In _ the 


opinion of the judges, Mr. Keonfatt’s suggestion, of the hundreds which were submitted, best 


represents the character and purposes of HarpEr’s WEEKLY. 


The poster stamp, 


designed 


according to the winning idea, will show the figure of a torch-bearer in an attitude strongly 
suggestive of power and aggressiveness. In addition to “Harper’s WEEKLY—A Journal of Civil- 
ization” The Poster Stamp will bear the single word “Forward”, 
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By OLIVER HERFORD 
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t here The Rubaiyat of Billi Kaisam Have Americans 


“Can you spare a Threepenny bit 

Dear Miss Turkey”, said Miss Mouse, 
“For Job’s Turkey’s benefit? 

“T’ve engaged the Opera House!” 


“Alas! I’ve naught to spare!” 

Said Miss Turkey,” save advice, 
“T am getting up a Fair, 

To relieve the Poor Church Mice.” 





| a Sense of Humor? 
‘cupied Surnamed the Tentbreaker 


id with This picture by John Sloan in The 
placed Masses ought to settle the question if not 
me for XIII for all time, at least for the next few days. 





one of 


And lately from Hell’s Cavern Door rose up 
saw an 


: A shape Titanic, ravening to sup 
pe On Living Human Fodder, and he bade 
es We give him taste of it; and ’twas—The Krupp. 
sht was 


XIV 


The Krupp that can with Logic absolute 
The plans of modern Strategists confute 
The steel iconoclast that in a trice 

The strongest Fortress into Dust transmute. 


XV . 


The Krupp no question makes of Aye and No, 
But strikes alike Cathedral or Chateau 

And I who send it out into the Field— 

I know about it all—I know—I know! 














XVI 
And much as War has made an infidel At the End of the War 
Of me, and robbed me of my honour, well i ions | 
I often wonder what the Devil has St. Peter: I ag got a full house! i . 
One half so devilish as War—In Hell! The Devil: “You lose, I’ve got four kings! 
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FLANDER: 


By BorDMan Rosi 





FLANDERS 


By BorDMaN Ropinson 
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The Wife of a Genius 


This is the first of a series of six sketches by Neith Boyce. 


By NEITH BOYCE 


In succeeding issues will appear: “The British 


Matron,” “The Golden Wedding,” “The Faithful Wife,’ “The Return,” and “The Inlaid Chest.” 


HEN Adela’s last baby was born, 

and ten days afterwards she got 

up and began painting hard to 
finish an order on time, Adela’s mother, 
who was there for a month, broke out 
and said all the things that everybody 
thought about Richard Holcomb. 

“T think it is a perfect outrage, and 
I shall give him a piece of my mind!” 
cried the mother. 

Adela, looking very young, wrapped 
in a white shawl, with her hair in braids, 
went on painting and said placidly: 

“Mind your own business, Mamma.” 

“Well, I shall make it my business. 
The idea of your having to slave like 
this, while he—” 

“He works harder than I do.” 

“Work! Work indeed!” 

“OQ, you think just because he doesn’t 
make money that he doesn’t work. 
Aren’t you ashamed of having such a 
low standard? Don’t you know that all 
real artists have to struggle for years be- 
fore they’re recognized? Just read a 
little about them, and you'll see—!” 

“T don’t believe he’s a real artist,” 
said Adela’s mother frankly, “And I 
think he might much better go out and 
paint signs and support his family—” 

“What's the matter with the family? 
Is it starving? Is it in rags?” demanded 
Adela? 

“No, but you, my poor child—” 

“Don’t ‘poor child me, Mamma!” said 
Adela firmly. I’m doing what I like to 
do, so kindly keep your pity to yourself. 
And if you say anything to Richard, 
I'll never forgive you. Now run away, 
do, and look at the baby.” 

Adela had supported her family for 
years by painting miniatures. She had 
made a good living too. Her children 
were as well-dressed and well-educated 
as any in the little colony of literary and 
artistic people where they lived. Her 
house, an old-farm-house made over by 
degrees, was cosy and pleasant. For 
years Richard had used the old barn on 
the place as a studio, but when they 
were able to keep a horse and a pony 
for the children, Adela built a studio out 
in the garden; and there Richard sat, 
day after day, for ten more years, paint- 
ing in any corner that came handy in 
the crowded little house. 

Adela was a very pretty woman, with 
soft smooth black hair, and warm gray 
eyes. She was gay and much-liked and 
led a social life part!y because she liked 
it, and partly because it helped her busi- 
ness. Richard was silent and dreamy. 
He had a few friends, but saw people 
mainly as “trees walking”. And even 
his friends patronized him amiably. The 
colony used to call him “the genius” as 
a jest. None of the others pretended 
to genius. They were just successful, 
more or less. And Richard, though he 
had worked hard in Paris, and exhibited 
occasionally, never, so the legend ran, 
had sold a picture. Except that, now 
and then, out of charity, some one 
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ordered a portrait of him, and then 
stored it away in the attic. 

Adela was aware, of course, of the 
general attitude toward Richard and his 
painting. Every now and then some 
idle woman, who perhaps envied her, 
would say something sharp. And the 
men—they generally admired Adela, 
and, having to work pretty hard to sup- 
port their families, they all felt superior 
to Richard. At times these feelings 
would find expression. At times one of 
them, caught by Adela’s friendly ways 
and the warmth of her gray eyes, would 
fancy himself in love with her. And 
then he would convey to her his impres- 
sion that she was an unappreciated and 
unfortunate woman. But these little 
affairs were never very serious, for Adela 
couldn’t stand being sympathized with 
very long. Sooner or later she would 
always say, in effect, “Mind your own 
business”, which of course was the end. 
She did not talk much about Richard or 
his painting, but went on her way 
serenely, with the look and bearing of 
a happy woman. 

One summer afternoon, when the baby 
was about a year old, Adela sat in the 
garden, giving tea to a visitor. Leigh- 
ton was rather a frequent visitor just 
then. He did not belong to the colony 
nor to the type of its intellectua's. He 
was a railroad man, fond of making 
money and of shooting big game, and 
fond of women, whom he thought he 
understood very well. He had not hap- 
pened to meet any woman just like 
Adela before. 


HAT summer she was looking rather 

less serene than usual. Expenses were 
heavy. One of the children had had an 
accident. Adela was worried. She had 
grown thin; the oval of her face showed 
slight hollows under the cheek-bones, 
and there were dark streaks under her 
eyes. She had been working steadily all 
day, and was exhausted with fatigue and 
the heat. Her fingers trembled as she 
filled the tea-cups. 

Leighton took his cup from her, set 
it down on the table between them, and 
faced her squarely, frowning. 

“Look here, you can’t go on like this,” 
he said, “You’re breaking down. Some- 
thing has got to be done.” 

“No, it’s only the heat,” Adela said 
languidly. “I’m all right.” 

“Well, I know better. I’ve watched 
you for weeks now. You’ve got too heavy 
a load, that’s all Isn’t there 
any one who can help you?” 

“T don’t want any help,” said Adela, 
“Tt’s more trouble than it’s worth.” 

“You oughtn’t to try to work now. 
It’s ridiculous. And all for a little 
money! Why don’t you borrow some?” 

“T never borrow money,” said Adela, 
“And I have plenty ahead—plenty of 
orders.” jae 

“Plenty of work, yes, I suppose so! 
But you’re not fit to work. No woman 


is—certainly no woman like you—it’s . 
ridiculous!” 

“What are we fit for, then?” askeg 
Adela, with a faint amused smile. 

Leighton pushed back his chair and 
lit a cigar angrily. 

“Well, to be taken care of The 
idea of a little delicate creature like you 
having to work, to make money! It 
makes me furious!” 

And he got up and walked disturbedly 
up and down the gravelled space. 

“How Victorian you are!” smiled 
Adela. “All that went out long ago 
At You wouldn’t let any woman 
belonging to you work, then, would 
you?” 

“T think I see myself!” cried Leighton, 
stopping and looking down at her dark- 
ly. 


wrt ought I to do then, in your 
scheme of things?” she asked idly. 

“Why, travel around and amuse your- 
self,” said he simply. “Entertain a lot, 
for you like people, and you'd be a great 
success. And dress, now. I can see 
that you like dress. And you ought to 
have one of the great dressmakers— 
you’d be wonderful. You ought to have 
the most beautiful picturesque things— 
and jewels—” 

Adela looked into space abstractedly 
and murmured: 

“How bored I should be!” 

“Well, of course you could paint, if 
you wanted to,” said Leighton with an 
injured look. “But you wouldn’t need 
to, if you didn’t want to, or weren’t able 
to, that’s the point.” 

“But the point is, that’ I like being 
obliged to paint,” contradicted Adela. 
“Tf I didn’t have to, I should never do 
a stroke. I have no real talent, only a 
knack. What I like is what you would 
want to take away from me—responsi- 
bility.” 

“Haven’t you got rather too much of 
it just now?” demanded Leighton gruffly. 

His words brought back to her mind 
the image of the injured child, and her 
eyes filled suddenly with tears. This 
upset the simple-minded man_ before 
her. He sat down beside her on the 
bench and put his arm about her. 

“Look here, let me help you!” he 
cried. “It’s nothing to me, you know— 
and you’re a great deal to me. I was 
never so cut up by anything before—I 
must do something!” 

“Nonsense—I mean it’s very kind of 
you, but of course I couldn't,” said 
Adela. “We shall get on perfectly well. 
Please don’t bother.” 

“It’s the first time you’ve said ‘we’,” 
said Leighton moodily. “You haven't 
talked much about your husband.” 

“No. People don’t understand him,” 
said Adela calmly. “And it’s no use 
trying to explain him. They think I’m 
trying to defend him. I can’t help it if 
they’re stupid—the best thing is silence.’ 

“I don’t know about that,” said 
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Leighton. “It’s easy to misunderstand Adela had flushed deeply. Getting up, does it, and is happy, and I am happy” 
silence. Now it’s hard for me to she said: : 


know how you feel about him—whether 
you want to go on with this.” 

“With what?” 

“T mean do you want to go on in- 
definitely living as you are now. That’s 
what I méan. . . Do you love him?” 

Adela flushed slightly, her gray eyes 
lit, and the answer came from her lips 
like a heart-throb: 

“T adore him!” 

Leighton looked down at the ground, 
biting his lip for a moment. Then he 
said in a low voice: 

“That’s all right.” 

He got up and began pacing back and 
forth again. Stopping before her, he 
said: 

“Where is he? Can I go in and see 
him?” 

“Richard? He was in reading to 
Tommy, but I think he’s in the studio 
now. You mustn’t say anything 
to him—he’s worried enough ‘ 

“I shan’t worry him,” said Leighton. 

He nodded gravely to Adela, and went 
off toward the little white building 
among the apple-trees at the bottom of 
the garden. 

Adela, feeling too tired to move, shut 
her eyes and leaned back with a sigh in 
her long chair. A faint little breeze was 
stirring the leaves above her head. The 
perfume of mignonette and _ heliotrope, 
and the buzzing of flies and bees in the 
sun, made her drowsy. After 
a time she heard foot-steps. 
and Richard were coming from the 
studio, down the path to the gate. 
Leighton bowed to her as he passed. 
She sat watching them; watching Rich- 
ard, as he came back alone. He came 
and sat down beside her. His deep-set 
blue eyes were bright. He put his hand 
on hers, and said with hesitation: 

“What do you think, Addie—I’ve sold 
two pictures!” 

“Leighton?” she breathed. 

He nodded. 

“The last two—he bought them—a 
thousand for the two. One of 
them you liked particularly—remember ? 
—the ‘Willow-trees’ . . . I rather 
hated to let it go.” 

He spoke dreamily, smiling, and put 
her fingers to his lips. Then with a long 
sigh he said: 

“But I’m glad of it—it will help some, 
won’t it, poor darling?” 





Young Together 


Young forever, O wife of mine, 

Young together, and foolish and fond! 
Can Time chill spirits, reborn divine, 

In the warmth of love’s eternal bond? 


Leighton : 


“Let’s go look at them.” 

Hand in hand they went up the walk 
to the studio. It was a good-sized room, 
and the walls were stacked with can- 
vases, layer upon layer. Several pictures 
stood faée*outward, and one in a frame 
on the easel—a long line of willows 
bending before the wind, a wild sky, a 
glimpse of hilly background—all slashed 
in with thick brush-strokes. 

“He took that and this,” said Rich- 
ard, indicating a smaller canvas, a blind 
flare of sunset over a marsh, as nearly 
as it could be made out. “But I don’t 
think he liked them much, somehow 

I don’t see. why he wanted 
them.” 


E stood looking absently at the easel- 

picture, with his arm round Adela. 

And she looked up at his lean brown face 
and visionary eyes. 

“Well, he won’t lose anything by 
them,” she said passionately. 

“No—no, he won’t lose. They'll be 
worth more, in time,” said Richard 
gently. “But sometimes it seems a long 
time P 

He looked at her humbly, and Adela 
laid her head against his shoulder in a 
mute caress. 

“Never mind,” she said with a sob in 
her voice. 

That night she wrote to Leighton: 

“TI know you did this just out of pity 
and generosity for us. You didn’t be- 
lieve in Richard—you didn’t see his 
pictures. It was just giving us the 
money, just a pretext. . But f 
couldn’t take it if I didn’t believe in 
him—if I were not sure they’re worth 
what you are giving y 

Then, having written so far, she threw 
down her pen and sat frowning. After 
a few moments she took the note and 
tore it to pieces. 

No, she would not write to Leighton, 
for it was impossible to tell him the 
truth. It must stand as he meant it— 
charity. She could not go back of the 
sale, even if she would. She could not 
imply any doubt of Richard. Nor could 
she express her real feeling. She could 
not say: 

“T don’t know whether Richard’s work 
has any value, apart from himself. All 
I know is, that he wants to do it, and 
I want him to do what he wants. He 








By STOKELY 8S. FISHER 


Oh joy, pure joy of it, line by line, 

As the book of life by our hearts is conned! 
Young forever, O wife of mine, 

Young together and foolish and fond! 


When our first of days has ceased to shine, 


The day that awaked when young love dawned, 
We may note years then! 
Of summer that speeds, or the winter beyond: 


We fear no sign 


Young forever, O wife of mine, 
Young together and foolish and fond! 
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Leighton wouldn’t understand that 
either. 

The joke was on the neighborhog 
after all for it turned out tha 
Richard Holcomb was a genius. 
Fortunately the perception of this fat 
was slow in gaining ground. fortu. 
nately, that is, for the neighborhood 
It began with Leighton’s two pictures 
which he had sent to New York anj 
which he showed to a dealer, who, odd} 
enough, was interested in art. . ~ 
Those strange pictures interested th 
dealer, and he sent for a lot more, anj 
gave Richard an exhibition in his ga. 
lery. People drifted in and out, ang 
laughed, and went away puzzled, anj 
came back again, and sometimes bought, 
The critics came, and criticised in print 
And that was the beginning of a groy. 
ing fame 

Richard went on in his. solitary 
wanderings, and painted away in his 
studio. Adela went on painting minia. 
tures, but not so many of them, for the 
family fortunes steadily improved. They 
enlarged the house and re-painted it 
The neighborhood began to get all its 
Holeombs out of the attics, and to treat 
Richard with respect, but he didn’ 
notice the difference apparently. 

Adela gained a new bloom. Subtly 
and ironically she enjoyed her hour of f 
triumph. Once she succeeded in drag | 
ging Richard down to New York, wher 
people wanted to see him. Richard got J 
a taste of being lionized, and was miser. T 


able. But Adela, trailing about with 
aA 
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him in new and pretty clothes, was 
limpidly, serenely radiant. 
“Well, Adela,” said one of her oldest 


friends, meeting her. one day in the gal- Oregot 
lery. “You must be a happy woman!” far pl 
“Yes, I know you’ve been wonderful Pendle 
And now you have your reward. It It is 
must be splendid to see how your faith hashin: 
all these years has been justified!” Thitore 
Adela laughed oddly. 3 years ] 
“My faith in, Richard’s talent?” she ~ Tyrq 
said. “Oh, of course, I just financed fi Umatil 
him, that’s all.” the wh 
“Yes, of course. You knew he waf just be 
bound to succeed some day.” Seed 
“T knew it,” agreed Adela gravely. creaked 
She longed to say instead: S made h 
“No, I didn’t know it! . . . ASE the by- 
if it made any difference to me!” ? cowsirl 
But not even to Richard himself could and cay 
she say that. the fore 
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The Pendleton Round-Up 


By CHARLES W. FURLONG, F. R. G. S. 


The rattling, reckless Maverick race for the round-up prize. 


ET ’er buck!” 
She bucks. Sixty five thousand 
people, most of them from the 
Oregon country-side, some of them from 
far places, roar their approval. The 
Pendleton Round-Up is on. 

It is history, now; but they are still 
hashing it over, and rehashing it, in 
Oregon, just as they have done for many 
years past. 

Through the great grain belt of 
Umatilla county, where one per cent of 
the wheat crop of the United States had 
just been harvested, long trains twisted 
toward the gala town of Pendleton. They 
creaked their way over the trail first 
made hard by the prairie schooner. From 
the by-trails came the cowboy and the 
cowgirl; buck and squaw, with papoose 
and cayuse, pitching their teppees near 
the fords of the old Oregon trail. 





a 
This is the way a wild steer’s legs are 
lashed together after lassoing 


If, at first, you could not get hold of 
the Imagination, the memories and the 
Sentiment that is back of it, and if, in 
the beginning it looked like just a rough 
and tumble cowboy caypival, neverthe- 


Photographs by the author 


less you found yourself on your feet, 
cheering with the rest of them when 
“Sharkey”, just a big, bucking Belgrade 
bull (the alliteration is taken from the 
bill-boards) made his latest human 
challenger bite the dust. (And that is 
more pilfered literature). 





HOGTIED 
Corporal Roy Hunter of the Army in a 
hand to horn fight with a Texas long- 
horn 


Close on the heels of “Sharkey” and 
his gang, came the races. All through 
the days of hilarity came the races;— 
cowboy races, cowgirl races; cowboy- 
cowgirl races; big, free-for-all races, with 
the bucks and the squaws in them; re- 
lays, cowpony contests, pony expresses. 

Busting? Well! Right under your 
nose, all through, was proof that the art 
of the lariat is not lost. Lasooing, 
throwing, “hogtieing”, the finest wrinkles 
of the art of the old range, were all there. 

You were still trying to figure out 
who won, man or “brone”, both world- 
famous, in a desperate bucking contest, 
when you had to hasten to record in your 
note book that your evening and morning 
calesthenics and your setting up exer- 
cises, even your work with the gloves, 








The first lasso over the Maverick’s horns wins. 


of which you are rather proud, is child’s 
play beside steer “bull-dogging”. To 
jump from a racing horse, grab a steer’s 
horns and bring the animal to a stand 
still, you noticed, was but a rather tame 
preliminary to a game whose rules pre- 
scribe a hand to horn tussle which lasts 
until the steer shakes off the man, or the 
man, by a scientific neck-twist, throws 
the steer to the ground and, for “the 
count”. (four seconds) holds the steer’s 
lower lip in his teeth. You were informed 
that this feat is the real cowboy 
classic. 

On the last night you wandered down 
into “Happy Canyon”, a replica of the 
real Happy Canyon of the old days. 
From there you visited the teppee, and 
the hunting lodge of the Indians a mile 
away. As you turned back to your 





Homer Wilson hogtieing a steer in the 
steer roping contest 


hotel, their camp-fires had died down to 
giowing embers. Tomorrow you knew 
they would be shambling along the back 
trails looking forward to the round-up 
of 1915, the one big event of their year. 
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Criticism from the Ex’s 


high official position has enough of 

a sense of humor to see that his 
criticisms of his successor are discounted 
in advance necessarily. This Adminis- 
tration has to contend with two Ex- 
Presidents and a host of lesser officials, 
all of whom are sincerely persuaded that 
things are going to the bow-wows since 
their policies have been reversed. If 
there is any act of the Administration 
that Ex-President Roosevelt has -ap- 
proved he has failed to advertise it 
sufficiently. Ex-President Taft has 
been more considerate, but he has made 
dire prophecies concerning the change 
of policy for the Philippines. So has 
Dean Worcester, Ex-Secretary of the 
Interior of the Insular Government and 
his colleagues in office. Ex-First-As- 
sistant-Secretary of State Huntington 
Wilson was cruelly shocked by the Pres- 
ident’s position on the Chinese loan. Ex- 
Ambassador Henry Lane Wilson, shares 
with Ex-Dictator Huerta a mild regret 
at the Administration’s Mexican policy. 
Ex-Secretary of State Robert Bacon 
suggests, by his condemnation of the 
attitude of the State Department, how 
he would have called Germany to ac- 


IL: is rarely that a man who has held 


count for violating the Hague Con- 
ventions is the matter of the 
invasion of Belgium The  Ex- 


Official-Adviser-to-the-President, the ex- 
cellent Outlook, which was accustomed 
to suggest about the first of November 
that the President ought to issue a 
Thanksgiving Proclamation and in its 
next number claim that the President 
had followed the suggestion, endorses 
the views of Ex-Secretary of State Bacon 
and declares that his unfortunate suc- 
cessor in office should have sent to every 
chancellery in Europe, before the war 
began, a note stating that the United 
States expected neutral territory to be 
observed and “desired immediate assur- 
ance that its expectations in this matter 
would be fulfilled and that otherwise it 
would reserve to itself the right to take 
such action as would seem suitable”. 

Presuming that this advice would have 
been disregarded, the United States 
qould have been compelled to fight 
Germany for invading Belgium, France, 
if it were proved that her soldiers used 
dum-dum bullets, England for sowing 
the North Sea with mines, Japan for in- 
vading the neutrality of China, to say 
nothing of a few other complications. 
People who criticise Secretary Bryan 
would do well to consider the kind of 
Secretary of State it is sometimes pos- 
sible to have. 

And now cometh Ex-Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
Henry Cabot Lodge, who would have 
had us declare war with all Mexico fol- 
lowing the Tampico incident and who 
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now, while admitting that “we don’t 
know what happened in Turkish waters”, 
is very sure of the “mildness and meek- 
ness with which the Administration 1s 
considering the Turkish incident”. 
Ignorance is a good foundation for 
criticism. We suppose the Administra- 
tion will have to worry along with the 
consolation that after all the American 
people gave it a commission to change 


a few things that had been going wrong. 


The Irresponsible Minority 


HE story goes that President Roose- 

velt oncé remarked to Representative 
Gardner, of Massachusetts: “Your 
father-in-law and my son-in-law don’t 
think much of us Radicals”. But that 
was when Longworth was a member of 
the Old Guard which was in full control 
of legislation in the House, and Lodge 
was Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, with a Republican 
majority. Now Longworth may be ex- 
pected to back up Gardner in his de- 
mand for an army that can whip all crea- 
tion, for Mann has already given the 
signal that jingoism is to be the Repub- 
lican policy with the European War as 
an object lesson. And Lodge has be- 
come the greatest Jingo in the Senate, 
now that he belongs to the irresponsible 
minority. It seems a pity that such 
matters could not be regarded from the 
patriotic rather than the partisan stand- 
point. When Taft was President, it was 
Stone of Missouri that wanted to invade 
Mexico and his speeches breathed de- 
struction to the nation that had allowed 
American lives and property to be en- 
dangered. But Stone was then a minor- 
ity member of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. Now he is Chairman, 
Lodge is a minority member and he is 
making Stone’s old speeches on Mexico 
except for that Boston accent. 


Why Not Face the Facts? 


OT only did the Democrats reélect 

their Senators in the suffrage states of 
Arizona, Oregon and Colorado and gain 
a Senator in California, but they gained 
a Representative in California, in Wash- 
ington and in Kansas, losing one in Col- 
orado, the political status being un- 
changed elsewhere. So the efforts of the 
Congressional Union for Woman Suf- 
frage to defeat the Democratic candi- 
dates seem to have been either ineffective 
or to have caused a disastrous reaction. 
On the other hand, the eighteen Sena- 
tors and Representatives who were 
blacklisted by the National Association 
were all reélected, except Senator Root 
who retired before he was put upon the 
list. That seems also to have been futile. 
Would it not be a better policy to make 
as many friends for the cause of equal 
suffrage as possible rather than to manu- 





facture enemies in the effort to punish 
either individual opponents or a political 
party? There seems to be a confusion 
of thought here in two respects; first, 
the idea that a majority party in the 
United States is like the Governmental 
majority in the British Parliament. Ip 
the American Congress such measures 
as a constitutional amendment for wom- 
an suffrage are adopted by the voters of 
both parties, and it is a mistake, politi. 
cally and ethically to attempt to defeat 
the friends of such a measure in the 
effort to rebuke a political party. The 
other fallacy is the belief that the adyo- 
cates of woman suffrage can defeat a 
candidate, like Senator Lodge in a state 
that has not given the suffrage to women, 
since they lack the ballots to cast 
against him. They may succeed in 
uniting in his favor the opponents of 
suffrage, the liquor interests, for exam- 
ple. What the suffragists need first is 
the extension of equal suffrage to more 
states. Agitation for an amendment to 
the Federal Constitution is a good ad- 
vertisement of the cause and should be 


‘continued. Yet if Congress were to ree- 


ommend the Bristow-Mondell amend- 
ment and it were to be adopted by thirty 
five states, no more women would vote 
then than vote now, with the state cam- 
paigns neglected. 


Political Geography 


ISTS of Senators and Representatives 


prepared unofficially by the clerks of § 


Senate and House indicate the geogra- 
phical distribution of the gains and losses 
in the recent elections. In the Senate 
every Democratic Senator was reéleted 
or was succeeded by a Democrat, and 
the Democrats gained four Senators, 
from California, South Dakota, Wiscon- 
sin and Kentucky. In the House there 
was a Democratic gain of one Represet- 
tative each in California, Kansas, Okla- 
koma, South Dakota, Utah, Washington 
and West Virginia; a loss of one each 
in Colorado, Delaware, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Rhode Island; of two each in Indians, 
Iowa, New Hampshire; of four m 
Massachusetts; five in Connecticut; sx 
each in New Jersey and Pennsylvama, 
ten each in Ohio and Illinois, and eleven 
in New York. In the other states the 
political status was unchanged. The 
Progressive strength was reduced from 
fifteen to seven, three of the Representi- 
tives being credited to California, one to 
Illinois, one to Louisiana, one to Minne 
sota, and one to New York. The Pent 
sylvania delegation of six Progressive 
in this Congress was wiped out, while 
Washington went Republican also, © 
that the seat of Poindexter, the sole 
gressive in the Senate, will be endanger 
unless he decides to cast his lot. with 
either the Democrats or the Republica 
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Postoffice Doors Too Narrow 


Sidney Hocks became intoxicated 
Saturday evening and tried to drive his 
yoke of steers into the postoffice, but 
failed on account of the door being too 
narrow. There have been many other 
complaints recently on account of the 
narrowness of the door at the postoffice. 
—The Hogwallow Correspondent of the 

Troy (Ky.) Chief. 


Love Is Blind 


Vannus Moore is carrying the mail 
while Mr. Looney is taking a lay-off. 
Vannus says his wife thinks he is good 
looking, and we think he 
should consult an eye 


expose any more neck and shoulders 
than was becoming, and you couldn't 
tell the complexion of her ankles because 
her hose were of sufficient thickness to 
hide them. In fact, she was so rare a 
specimen of modestly attired femininity 
that the men just couldn’t help staring. 

—The Lexington (Mo.) News. 


An Anti-Suffrage Vote 


Uncle Ike Kant doesn’t believe in 
equal suffrage. He says no woman 
knows enough to vote. A number of 
years ago when vest-pocket ballots were 
in style Uncle Ike voted his tax receipt 
and got sore because the election board 
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Will Start Something 


Judge Forrester is figuring on starting 

a cafe. He says he don’t know what 
it will lead to and someone - suggested 
that it might lead to a cow. Anyway, 
the judge is going to start something, 
even if it turns out to be a laundry, and 
we are betting he will make it go, no 
matter what it is. Here’s luck, judge. 
—The Vandalia (Mo.) Mail. 


Without Exaggeration 


Hobart Dilworth caught a German 
trout in the Sherburne Four Corners 
creek early Monday morning, weighing 

five pounds and an 





specialist for the benefit 
of his wife’s eyes right 


More Work for the Domestic Board ot Arbitration 


ounce. Without exag- 
geration, the trout had a 





mouth that,when opened, 








away. 7 
—Liberty Hill Corres- Pi 
pondent Bloomfield( Mo.) “MA! HE 
Vindicator. PUSHED ME or 
ance 1 Ip |X 
Valking it Out of — | y y he 
Them if 
One of the fastest talk- 


ers that has ever been in 
Ho!ton appeared on the 
streets Saturday and auc- 





goods to a number of 
men. The fellow talked 
so fast that he just made 
men who had never 
bought a dress pattern 
in their lives before step 
up to the wagon and buy 
all the way from one to 

a half dozen. 
—The Holton (Kan.) 
Signal. 


A Truthful Angler 


Mrs. Edwin A. Waldo 
writes from the Seaside 
Inn, at Daytona Beach, 
that she and Mr. Waldo 
are enjoying their daily 
dip at this delightful resort and adds 
that Rev. Waldo just came in with a 
five-pound sea bass. Whoever heard of 
anybody but a minister catching so 
small a fish? 


—West Palm Beach (Fla.) Sun. 


Why Men Stared 


A girl walked down our streets the 
other day and every man in sight turned 
to look at her. No, she did not re- 
semble a living model of “September 
Morn.” She was very decently dressed, 
her skirt was ample enough at the bot- 
tom for her to walk without balancing 
herself like a parrot on a perch; her 
Waist was modestly made and did not 

















From St. Joseph, Mo., News-Press. 


would not count it as a vote for Blue- 
jeans Williams for governor. Uncle Ike 
is a good sidewalk lawyer and held the 
opinion that in case of doubt the intent 
of the voter should rule. 

—The Toronto (Kan.) Republican. 


Dogdom Agitated 


Whiteville dogdom looks askance at 
the huge piles of pebbles on the square. 
They have lived here remarkably free 
from that sort of trouble. 

—The Whiteville (N.C.) News Reporter 


Rainy Day Optimist 
Monday wasn’t much for beauty, but 


it was great for grass and creeks. 
—The Louisiana (Mo.) Press Journal. 






would take in a person’s 
head. 

S —The Sherburne (N. Y.) 
Item. 


A Dog of Mark 


Lost—A brown puppy 
with white mark on neck 
named Barnie. If found 
return to baggage room. 

—The Ovid (Mich.) 
Register 


A Sweet Baby 


A son was born yes- 
terday to the wife of 
Tote Fudge, manager of 
the moving picture house. 
—The Mason (Mo.) Eye. 


Discouraging 


I always make it a 
point to ask one certain 
young woman if she 
“knows anything.” She 
has never yet given me 
an item, but I enjoy see- 


ing her pucker up her mouth, roll her 
eyes to the ceiling and break into smile 
and say: “I believe not today.” 


—The Howard (Kan.) Courant. 


Reticent Marie 


Miss Marie Shields is home from 


Oklahoma and has been home for some 
time, but has failed to mention it.. 
—The Highfill Correspondent the Ben- 


ton County (Ark.) Democrat. 
Not So Bad 


Margaret Cusser of Belding was an 


over Sunday guest of John Cusser. 
—Orleans Correspondent the Belding 


(Mich.) Star. 
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“Individual Stuff” 


ARVARD apparently has achieved 

the last word in individual inter- 

ference. There never was a time 
since the advent of Percy Haughton at 
Cambridge that Harvard did not know 
the best of individual interference. It 
was in evidence in the Princeton game, 
but very much more so in the Yale 
game. 

This interference is not necessarily 
peculiar to the Crimson, 
but Harvard apparently 
has made more of it than 
any other eleven. It was 
particularly apparent 
early in the season, and 
those who understood 
football thoroughly must 
have realized the thor- 
oughness of the Crimson 
system. There can be 
no doubt that the Har- 
vard attack was planned 
against a much more able 
defence than Yale could 
provide. 

No matter what plays 
the Crimson produced, 
there were always on 
hand men to rake down 
the secondary defence 
and to make as much 
trouble as possible at any moment. The 
basic theory of the Harvard system, 
aside from knocking down men where 
you find them, is to go through open- 
ings, whether you find them yawning, 
or whether you have to make them. 

Let us return for a moment to the 
Harvard system, which is the most 
nearly perfect in 
existence. Har- 
vard has never 
been menaced by 
an attack built 
on its own the- 
ory. It seems to 
have been ordi- 
nary rather than 
necessary to 
meet Harvard 
along its own 
lines. The way 
to beat Harvard, 
I think, is to 
play Harvard’s 
own game very 
much _ better. 
Who can do it? 


team? 


Yale was, I 
think, unfortu- 


nate, just as I 
think Yale has 
been unfortunate 
all season, in its 
use of ends and the general defensive 
theory. 

Curiously, the best offensive half back 
that Harvard could produce was among 
those who did his best to stop the long 
runs. 

It must have been apparent, even to 
the Yale backs, that they were “raked” 
down so fast that they were unable to 
reinforce their ends. 
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striking distance. 


of the Yale eleven. 


By HERBERT REED 


The same system seems to have been 
regnant throughout the Yale team. 

The Elis had chances, of which they 
made less than nothing, if that were 
possible, and so, always dangerous, never 
were thoroughly efficient. 

Yale, in the old days, had been noted 
for efficiency in individual technique. 
Just now the Elis seem to have over- 
looked technique to a large extent. This 
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Coolidge’s run fairly well explained. The nearest pursuer is Le Gore, 
Why should Le Gore be the only Yale man 
within striking distance of the most alert member of the Harvard 


is especially true of their line. The 
Yale line as it appeared on Saturday 
was a very sad affair. The men were 
not coached in the old Yale defence. 
That is a matter which does not nec- 
essarily interest those who care primarily 
for the brilliant attack that both Har- 
vard and Yale, and earlier in the season, 





Hardwick making his first score. He has been thrown very wide, as is always 
the policyy of the Harvard offense when it comes, or earns its way to so easy a 


Princeton, were able to put on. It is 
the attack, I think, that interests the 
spectator, and very possibly it is the 
attack that interests the coach. 

The attack, so far as it has been 
shown, is perhaps the most fascinating 
feature of the modern game. It took 2 
long time for even the most advanced 
coaches to realize the value of deception. 
On attack, and with only an ordinary 
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line, what can one do? Simply pull 
them out of the positions to which they 
are assigned. After that what? Use 
the individual interference to the ut- 
most. 

Harvard has done that; did it in the 
first appearance in the Bowl, and will 
continue to do it, no doubt, because jt 
is unbeatable. There is a theory that 
the main effect of the attack is produced 
beyond the line of scrim- 
mage. The theory may 
be wrong, but it has been 
extremely effective in the 
hands of such teams, for 
instance, as Harvard. 

There is no doubt that 
what is known as lateral 
passing will be of value, 
but it will be of value, I 
think, only as it over- 
comes the most nearly 
perfect defence that can 
be thrown against it. 
That the right to pass 
the ball is interent in the 
game of American foot- 
ball, as in the English 
and Canadian games, will 
endure, I think the pres- 
ent season will attest. 
How far one may go with 
it; who can tell? 

How far one can go with the older 
theory; who can tell? 

One thing remains, under the Ameri- 
can system—and that is the offside rule. 
That means that the English or Cana- 
dian game—and there is a sharp differ- 
once between the two—may be adopted; 
but it also means 
that we shall 
have to go 
thrugh the same 
sort of readjust- 
ment what we 
indulged in in 
the ’80’s. 

In the Ameri- 
can game as it 
stands today the 
backbone, much 
to the disconso- 
lation of those 
who say that it 
is not really 
football, is kick- 
ing. It is diffi- 
cult indeed to 
see how anyone 
can get away 
from it. Whether 
it is defensive or 
offensive it is the 
most telling fae- 
tor in the game. And yet this most telling 
factor depends very largely upon indiv- 
idual initiative. By this I do not mean 
drop-kicking, punting, or indeed any 
sort of kicking for placement; or to put 
the other man “in the hole.” There are 
times in almost any game which can be 
relieved only by individual interference. 

These must depend, naturally, upot 
the material at hand, and its coaching. 
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The Secession of Panama 


E have seen in previous articles 

that Governor Obaldia of Pan- 

ama, having been persuaded to 
favor the idea of Secession from Colom- 
bia, had sent the Colombian troops 
whose loyalty to their country was 
feared to the Nicaraguan border on the 
pretext. that there was a threat of in- 
yasion from that country; that upon 
this coming to the ears of the Colombian 
quthorities an. army was despatched 
from Colombia to assist Panama in re- 
sisting this rumored invasion; and that 
the gun-boat, Cartagena, with nearly 
five hundred troops, arrived at Colon, 
on the Atlantic side of the Isthmus, at 
midnight of November 2nd. The famous 
“fifty mile order” to the four vessels 
of the United States Navy, to prevent 
the landing of Colombian troops within 
fifty miles of the Canal Zone, had al- 
ready been sent on November 2nd, but 
had not been received by Commander 
Hubbard of the Nashville, reaching 
Colon that day. The technical ground 
for this order, which as we shall see 
gets to be rather nauseating in its con- 
stant repetition, was that we were 
pledged to neutrality of the Isthmus 
“with a view that the free transit from 
the one to the other sea may not be in- 
terrupted.” The quotation is from the 
very section of the treaty in which the 
United States guaranteed to Colombia 
her rights of sovereignty and property 
in the Isthmus. Commander Hubbard, 
in his report, naively says: 


Inasmuch as the independent party has 
not acted and the Government of Colom- 
bia was at that time in undisputed con- 
trol of the Province of Panama, I did not 
feel, in the absence of any instructions, 
that I was justified in preventing the land- 
ing of these troops, and at 8:30 they were 
disenbarked. 


On November 3rd, Commander Hub- 
bard sent the following cablegram to 
Secretary Hay: 


Receipt of your telegram of November 
2nd is acknowledged. Prior to receipt 
this morning about 400.men were landed 
here by Government of Colombia from 
Cartagena. No revolution has been de- 
clared on the Isthmus, and no disturb- 
ances. Railway company has declined to 
transport these troops except by request 
of governor of Panama. Request has not 
been made. It is possible that movement 
may be made tonight at Panama to de- 
clare independence, in which case I will 
. . . . (Here the dispatch is said to 
be mutilated.) 

Situation is most critical if revolution- 
ary leaders act. 


But in the meantime a woman’s wit 
had saved the day for the Secessionists. 
Mrs. Amador, wife of the “chief con- 
spirator,” as he afterward called him- 
self, proposed the plan of separating 
Generals Tovar and Amaya from their 
troops, sending the Generals to Panama 
and keeping the troops in Colon. Super- 
Intendent Shaler of the Panama Railroad 
executed the brilliant idea by telling the 
Generals that he had received word from 
Governor Obaldia to bring them at once 


By McGREGOR 


to Panama, hurrying them into a special 
car, and when they hesitated, giving the 
signal for the train to start. They 
reached Panama at half past eleven in 
the morning of November 3. Assistant- 
Superintendent Prescott, at Panama, 
had already determined, in case the 
Colombian troops attempted to reach 
Panama, to promote “free traffic” across 
the Isthmus by going to Miraflores and 
dynamiting their train. It will be re- 
membered also that Prescott had by 
way of keeping transit uninterrupted, 
shifted all the available rolling stock of 
the railroad from Colon to Panama. 

The two Colombian Generals, Tovar 
and Amaya, were hospitably received by 
Governor Obaldia, who showed them 
telegrams indicating that the rumored 
invasion of Nicaragua was all a mistake. 
Mrs. Amador busied herself with heart- 
ening the little band of conspirators, 
who as yet were the only people in Pan- 
ama who knew of the proposed uprising. 
A notice was sent out of a mass-meeting 
to be held that evening. Amador, learn- 
ing that the Generals were coming with- 
out their troops, had seen that Obaldia 
remained firm, telling him that their 
would be four American war-ships at 
Colon and four at Panama, which turned 
out to be exactly true. Finally General 
Tovar received a word of warning that 
&@ conspiracy was brewing and accom- 
panied by Amaya went to Obaldia, re- 
citing the rumor he had heard and order- 
ing the immediate despatch of the troops 
from Colon. The railroad authorities 
interposed various objections, one being 
that the Colombian Government owed 
them money, which General Tovar 
offerd to pay from the funds he had 
brought with him for the military ex- 
penses of his expedition. 


HE uprising had been arranged for 
five o’clock in the afternoon, but it was 
postponed until eight, on account of the 
difficulty of keeping the conspirators in 
Ime. Rumors of a revolution began to 
circulate among the people. In the 


-Meantime our State Department began 


to grow impatient and betrayed its 
knowledge of impending events by send- 
ing this cablegram to Acting-Consul 
Felix Ehrman, at Panama: 


Uprising on Isthmus reported. Keen 
Department promptly and fully informed. 
Loomis, Acting. 


The reply was encouraging: 


No uprising yet. Reported will be in 
the nigth. Situation is critical. 
EHRMAN. 


But at six o’clock the Generals were 
taken prisoners by Captain Salazar at 
the order of General Huertas. General 
Tovar resisted bravely and attempted to 
break through the bayonets of the 
soldiers but was overpowered. Then 
Commander Valdez was sent to make a 
Pickwickian arrest of Governor Obaldia, 
while Amador hurried to the American 


Consulate, Felix Ehrman sending im- 
mediately the anxiously awaited news to 
the State Department: 


Uprising occurred tonight, 6; no blood- 
shed. Army and Navy officials taken 
prisoners. Government will be organized 
tonight, consisting three consuls, also cab- 
inet. Soldiers changed. Supposed some 
movement will be effected in Coton. Order 
prevails so far. Situation serious. Four 
hundred soldiers landed today, Baran- 
quilla. 


HE three consuls spoken of were 

Arango, Boyd and Arias. They im- 
mediately issued orders to the Superin- 
tendent of the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany at Colon not to transport the 
Colombian troops from Colon. The 
Declaration of Independence, already 
prepared by Bunau-Varilla in New 
York, was solemnly announced; and at 
10 o'clock the municipality of Panama 
sent a message to the President of the 
United States in which it “hoped for 
recognition of our cause by your Gov- 
ernment.” At 11.18 P. M. the following 
cablegram was sent to Consul Ehrman: 


Message sent to Nashville to Colon 
may not have been delivered. Accord- 
ingly, see that the following message is 
sent to Nashville immediately: 


‘Nashville, Colon: 

‘In the interests of peace make every 
effort to prevent Government troops at 
Colon from proceeding to Panama. The 
transit of the Isthmus must be kept open 
and order maintained. Acknowledge.’ 

Secure special train if necessary. 
promptly. 


Act 


DarineG, Acting. 

After the capture of the Generals, the 
commander of the Colombian gunboat 
Bogota, who remained loyal to the Gov- 
ernment of Colombia, sent word that if 
the Generals were not released within 
two hours he would bombard the city. 
In the bombardment which followed five 
or six shells were thrown in all, the dam- 
age done being the killing of a China- 
man and the mortal wounding of a mule 
in the slaughter-house. This is the 
story of the revolution in the City of 
Panama, where the people “arose 
actually as one man.” 

And now Commander Hubbard at 
Colon grew anxious lest the transit of 
the Isthmus should be interrupted, send- 
ing the following despatch to Superin- 
tendent Shaler at Panama: 


Sir: The condition of affairs at Panama 
being such that any movement of troops 
in the neighborhood must inevitably pro- 
duce a conflict and interrupt that transit 
of the Isthmus which the United States 
Government is pledged to maintain unin- 
terrupted, I am obliged to prohibit the 
carrying of troops of either praty or in 
either direction by your railroad, and 
hereby notify you that I do so prohibit 
it. 

And on the same day the following 


cablegrams were received from Wash- 
ington: 


Malmros, Colon: 
The troops which landed from the Car- 
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PEARLS, Baroques and Slugs bought and sold. 
LaVerne Mapes, Indiana Harbor, Ind. 

VALUABLE Patent on Horse-shoe calks, always 
sharp. Venice Hiller, R. F. D. No. 2, Box 

61, Clay, N. Y. 

$1 SET paid for old false teeth. Gold, silver 

bought. Keystone Co., 735 Walnut, Phila. Pa. 

Mst. 1866. Parcel post packages paid day received. 

1000 BOND CIRCULARS 3x6 $1. 500 Envelopes, 
letterheads, noteheads, statements $1. Cornell 

Printing Co., West Plains, Missouri. 

MONEY—Spare time—Report Commercial In- 
formation; exceptional opportunity for stamp. 

“‘Cico’’ Key-HWP, Peru, Indiana. 

A SUMMER BUNGALOW—Build it yourself and 
save half. Blueprints and detailed instructions 

$2. H. W. Lock, Box 92, Garden City, N. fs 

GOLDFISH—Rare specimens, artistic aqu‘ri " 
snails, plants. Catalog free. Pionee~ Goldfish 

Springs, Racine, Wis. 

HOW to operate and repair automobiles. Book 
10c prepaid. Richard Devine, 1145 Wells St., 

Chicago, Dept. H 

CASTINGS—¥ horsepower gasoline engines water- 
cooled, with drawings, $5. Mustin Mfg. Co., 

Newport, Kentucky. 

ANYBODY can earn $30 weekly selling household 
and office specialties. Lake Shore Mfg. Co. Ltd. 

Michigan City, Ind. 

FOR SALE—Power pencil sharpener, 




































price post- 





paid $2.50. W. N. Manufacturing Co., Man- 
chester, Conn. 
OUR members would exchange postcards 
with you. Membership 10c. Arundel 
Card Exchange, Box 114, Annapolis, Md. 








TATTOOING Outfits, Electric, Hand, $1.00 up. 
Roberts Company, 635 West Avenue, Buffalo, 

N. Y., Dept. K 

MOVING Picture Machine complete, 
with 10 reels of films, all for $85. 

Braswell, P. O. Box 1851, New York, N. Y 

SILVERING Mirrors, Plating Tableware, auto- 
brass, home. Booklet-plans free. Clarence 

Sprinkle, 1-Grant, Marion, Ind. 

SAVE MONEY—Send for a Daily Expense Record 
and learn to watch your expenses, 50c. Auburn 

Supply Co., Dept. ExH1l 7745 Peoria St., 

Chicago. 


POSTCARDS—Showing Female Beauties in at- 
tractive poses. Imported; hand-colored; no 

trash. Catalogue and one sample 10c. Ritz 

Publishing Co. (Not inc.), Dept. 21, Chicago. 


RESILVER Mirrors and make money. Others 
are meeting with great success. The best 
formula 25c. Auburn Supply Co., Dept. RH11, 
7745 Peoria St., Chicago. 
ENLARGEMENTS—Amateurs and tourists, let us 
enlarge your vacation and travel pictures. 
8x10 size, 25c. Price list. Wilkes-Barre Photo- 
Enlarging Co., Box 288, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
PATENTS secured or fee returned. Latest and 
most complete patent book ever published for 
free distribution. GEORGE P. Kimmel, Attorney, 
218 Barrister RJdg., Washington, D. C. 
NOVELTIES, Books, Tricks, Games, Etc.  Illus- 
trated catalogues free. Sample 25c card trick, 
10c. Auburn Supply Co. Specialty Dept. H. 
7745 Peoria St., Chicago. 


CACHOO makes them all sneeze. 





nearly new, 
Harold 


























Greatest fun 





maker out. Harmless enjoyment for everybody, 
10c. 3 for 25c. Benj. P. Mundy, P. O. Box 
823, Richmond, Va. 

GUARANTEED formulas of all kinds, glues, 
inks, eradicators, soaps, perfumes, hair 
tonics, fifty cents each. Benson Darlington, 
chemist, West Chester, Pa. 





SHETLAND PONIES —4, 2-year old Stallions, $45 
each. 2 Weanling Stallions $30 each. 2, 4-year 
old mares in foal $110 each. Jas. A. Rosetter, 
Albany, Ohio. 
INVENTORS !—I should like to become acquainted 
with you and advise you honestly about patents. 
F. V. WINTERS, Patent Lawyer, 25 E. 23d St., 
New York City. 
LADIES—Make Shields at home. $10 per 100. 
No canvassing required. Send stamped ad- 
dressed envelope for full particulars. EUREKA 
Co., Dept. 25, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
400 PER CENT PROFIT selling our repeat order 
goods. SAMPLES and catalogue free. 
The Bencoma Mfg. Co.,7938 Bennett Ave., Chicago. 
MAKE Big Money opening Safes and Setting 




















Combinations. Wayne Strong, Box 1430, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
MOTORCYCLES—Your own price, all makes. 


Write for list. Hurck Motor & Cycle Co., 109 
N. 12th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
LEARN California Tartaric Mirror-Silvering Pro- 
cess—It’s new. Particulars free. Wm. B. 
Barstow, 514 23rd St., Oakland, Calif. 
BECOME § Skillful in Mathematics—Work all 
Arithmetical and Geometrical calculations with 
ease, accuracy and a great saving of figures by 
latest method of Cancellation. Highly endorsed 
by educators. 1914 copyright. 145 pages. Well 
bound. $1.00 postpaid. Herrick & Horton, pub- 
lishers, Princeton, IIl. 











Zonght Almost Anyone at Home. 8 
mp for particulars a: 
G. A. SMITH, BOOM B 314, 823 BIGELOW Si., 








tagena should not proceed to Panama. 
Loomis, Acting. 
Malmros, Colon: 

If dispatch to Nashville has not been 
delivered, inform her captain immediately 
that he must prevent Government troops 
departing for Panama or taking any action 
which would lead to bloodshed, and must 
use every endeavor to preserve order on 
the Isthmus. 

Hay. 


The presence of these troops in Colon 
made an embarrassing situation. When 
Geenral Torres, left in charge of the 
General Torres, left in charge of the 
troops, was intormed of the capture of 
his superior officers and of the uprising 
in Panama, he flew into a passion and 
swore that he would kill every American 
in town unless the Colombian generals 
were released. 

A good deal was made, at the time, 
of this threat of General ‘Yorres to kill 
every American in town, as a Jjustifica- 
tion of all that preceded -and followed 
his threat, but the American people 
could not be worked up into a passion 
over the affair. Commander Hubbard 
landed a force of marines and advised 
all United States citizens to take refuge 
in the shed of the Panama Railroad 
Company, which was a stone building. 
The Nashville patrolled the water front, 
ready to fire upon the Colombian troops, 
and though the Colombian soldiers sur- 
rounded the railroad building, no shot 
was fired by either side. When the 
Nashville cleared for action, the captain 
of the Colombian gunboat, Cartagena, 
immediately got up steam and left at 
full speed. The employees of the Pan- 
ama Railroad Company and _ other 
American citizens, armed with rifles 
landed from the Nashville, were formed 
into a company, commanded by Major 
Black and Lieutenant Brooke, after- 
wards known as “Black’s Legion.” 
Finally on the evening of November 4th 
the Colombian troops withdrew to 
Monkey Hill, and the marines of the 
Nashville returned on board ship. And, 
to make a long story short, after Super- 
intendent Shaler had assured General 
Torres that 5,000 American troops were 
on the way to the Isthmus, and had ac- 
companied this argument with a bribe 
of $8,000, with a guarantee of 1000 
pounds to the Orinoco for passagemoney 
for the troops back to Cartagena, the 
trouble in Colon subsided and the Re- 
public of Panama was formerly pro- 
claimed; Major William Murray Black, 
of the United States Army, arrayed in 
the uniform of the United States, ran 
up the new flag to the top of the flag 
pole of the prefecture, while the crowd 
cheered, “Viva la Republica!” “Vivanlos 
Americanos!” So the people of Colon 
as well as of Panama, after everything 
had been accomplished by the conspira- 
tors with the co-dperation of the naval 
forces of the United States, “arose as 
one man.” 

In the meantime at Panama events 
had proceeded rapidly. The municipal 
council recognized the authority of the 
junta and the cabinet appointed by it 
was accepted as the new Government of 
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or TROLLING 
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Pfeiffer’s Bait Gets the Big Ones 


Preirrer’s is the original bait of its kind on 
the market today. It protects the minnow, 
keeps him alive all day, and lures the big fel- 
lows as no other bait can. None genuine un- 
less Pfeiffer’s name is on the stopper. Three 
sizes: Trout and small bass, 75c.; Bass and 
pike, $1.00; Muscallonge, $1.50. 
Sent prepaid. Sold by all reliable dealers. 


52 Clark Court, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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IF YOU WANT A DOG OR PUP don’t fail to get 
my free catalog. J. A. Cluck, Newport, Pa, 
COON Hounds that get the game. Geo. Rice 
Mammoth Spring, Ark. — a ae . 
R. L. WHITT, KERNERSVILLE, N. C., traing 
of shooting dogs; terms reasonable and birdy 
plentiful. lee 
EVERYTHING IN DOGS, BIRDS AND PETs— 
Low prices, ciculars free. Lamb's Bird Store 
Detroit, Mich., Dept 11. a 
FOR SALE—First-class Coon, Skunk and Bear 
Hounds. Still or open trailers. Best that Boes 
Send stamp for reply. A. L. Wartman, Mechan. 
icstown, Ohio. 
SCALYHAM dog, big winner, sell cheap. Alw 
winning bitch in pup to above WEST HIGH. 
LAND WHITE bitch English winner, rea] g00d, 
Davies Glass Brick Co., Connellsville, Pa. ‘ 
FOR SALE—Great Dane dogs, pups and brood 
bitches, U. K. C. Reg. 723,868, gold ang 
silver brindle. JOHN SCHWARTZ, 3021 Par 
Hill Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 3 
SCOTCH COLLIE—Of the best possible blood lines, 
We have puppies, grown dogs and _ brood 
matrons. The Airedale Terrier is the greatest 
living dog. We have them. Send for large ligt, 
W. R. Watson, Box 703, Oakland, Towa. 
ENGLISH BULL, GRAND SHOW AND BROop 
BITCH—Prize winner, affectionate, great pal; 
shortly in season, low to ground, champion pedi. 
greed; $25.00, easily worth $100.00. PIERCE 
225 East Sixty-second Street, New York City, 





























COONHOUNDS and combination hunters for 
coons, ‘possums, squirrels,  ete., thoroughly 


trained, gladly sent anywhere on free trial; large 
new catalogue profusely illustrated, the most 
elaborate catalogue of night hunting dogs eyer 
printed, 10c. Southern Farm Coonhound Kennels, 
Selmer, Tenn. 
HUNTING DOGS—‘'The Recollection of Quality 
remains long after price is forgotten.” I[I¢ 
you want a highclass gentleman’s shooting com- 
panion for this Fall, either Dog or Bitch or 
youngster that you can finish up yourself, write 
your wants plainly to the River View Kennels, 
Madison, Ind., R. R. No. 8. 


SPORTSMEN 


If you have a shy, timid dog or bitch, send to 
me and I will develop a free-going, bold, steady- 
hunting dog for you. NO SPIKE COLLAR. Dogs 
take kindly to my methods; send me your gunsbys, 


J. ELIOT FAUST, Searcy, Arkansas, 











FOR SALE -- West Highland 
White Terrier Pups 


By Morven of the Knoll No. 162,877, out of 

Baughfell Blossom of the Knoll, No. 173,024. 

Five generations pedigree. Perfect points. 
Address 


THE KNOLL, Florence, Mass. 





ENGLISH SETTER 


Thoroughly broken. Staunch, 
Also puppies bred for 


Strictly high class. 
steady back and retriever. 


fielders. 
G. O. SMITH, 


WHEELING WEST VIRGINIA 


FOR SALE 


High-class hunting, sporting, watch and 
pet dogs; such as setters, pointers, spal- 
iels, coon, deer, wolf, bear, cat, rabbit and 
fox-hounds; ferrets, rabbits, guinea pigs; 
swine, sheep; young stock specialty; 120. 
for handsome catalog, all breeds; price list 
poultry and pigeons. 


Ss. V. KENNELS, 
Dept. K, Tunkhannock, Pa, 


Pine Top Lodge 


and Kennels 


QUAIL, WILD TURKEY, AND OTHER GAME 

IN ABUNDANCE. Unlimited territory. This 
up-to-date club house, with all modern conven: 
iences, in the heart of the pine woods, with 
horses, dogs, guides, pigeon shooting, bowling 
alley, etc., affords the sportsman and his wife aD 
opportunity to hunt without discomfort, and enjoy 
real southern life, out of doors. Season Novem- 
ber 1 to February 1. Address PROPRIETOR 
PINE TOP LODGE, Delaware Va. 
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Panama. On November 4th the foliow- they being re-imbursed through J. P. Advertising im tiie column ecsts 408. 6 Une; 


ing cable was sent to the State Depart- 
ment in Washington: 


Secretary of State, Washington. 

We take the liberty of bringing to the 
knowledge of your Government that on 
yesterday afternoon, in consequence of a 
popular and spontaneous movement of the 
ople of this city, the independence of 
the Isthmus was proclaimed, and the Re- 
public of Panama being instituted its 
provisional government organizes an exe- 
cutive board, consisting of ourselves, who 
are assured of the military strength nec- 
essary to carry out our determination. 

Jose AuGUSTIN ARANGO. 
FREDERICO Boyp. 
Tuomas ARIAS. 


On November 5th thete was a fre- 
quent interchange of telegrams tespect- 
ing the situation in Panama; and on 
November 6th, at 12:51 P. M., the 
following message was sent to our Pan- 
ama consul: 


The people of Panama have, by ati ap- 
parently unanimous movement, dissolved 
their political connections with the Re- 
public of Colombia and resumed their in- 
dependence. When you are satisfied that 
a de facto government, republican in form 
and without substantial opposition from 
its own people, has been established in 
the State of Panama, you will enter into 
relations with it as the responsible Gov- 
ernment of the territory and look to it for 
all due action to protect the persons and 
property of the United States and to keep 
open the Isthmian transit in accordance 
with the obligations of existing treaties 
governing the relations of the United 
States to that territory. 

Hay. 


The same day a cable was sent Minis- 
ter Beaupre at Bogota reciting the same 
story and commending “to the Govern- 
ments of Colombia and Panama the 
peaceful and equitable settlement of all 
questions between them.” 

So four days after the famous 50 mile 
order of November 2nd, and 1 day, 17 
hours and 41 minutes after the an- 
nouncement came of a proclamation of 
independence in the city of Panama, the 
President of the United States recog- 
nized the Province of Panama as an in- 
dependent nation. The people of the 
interior cities and of the country not 
only did not participate in this so-called 
revolution, but were absolutely ignorant 
of its projection and consummation. 

The prefect and alcade of Colon sent 
the following communication to the 
Panama junta: 


Senores Jose Augustin Arango, Thomas 
Arias, Frederico Boyd, Panama: 

In presence of the events which have 
occurred in Panama and this city, and not 
having the means of preventing the out- 
Tages committed against the national 
sovereignity, especially by those who have 

trayed the Republic, as well as the 
marked hostility shown to her by the 
American forces disembarked to support 
the betrayal, we see ourselves obliged to 
relinquish the authority with which we 
are invested and to separate ourselves 
from our position with the heart-felt grief 
of Colombians who have seen our country 
ne by traitors, and their foreign 


Pepro A. Cuapros. 

ELEzEAR GUERRERO. 
Until we condoned Secession we 
should have called these men patriots. 
The Colombian soldiers and officers 
at Colon were paid for their treason, 
$65,000 in gold to Huertas, $10,000 in 
silver for the lesser officers, by Don 
Edurado Ycaza, paymaster of the junta, 
Payments being made by arrangements 
with Messrs. Isaac Brandon & Brothers, 


, that time, had been appointed their con- 


Morgan & Company, out of the first 
million dollars of the $10,000,000 paid to 
Panama by the United States! 

On November 5th the junta notified 
the State Department that Mr. Bunau- 
Varilla, so conveniently in America at 


fidential agent; and on November 6th 
he was advanced from the position of 
confidential agent to that of Envoy Ex- 
traordinary, as witness the following 
cable: 


Secretary of State, Washington: 

The junta of Provisional Government 
of the Republic of Panama has appointed 
Senor Philippe Bunau-Varilla envoy ex- 
tiaordinary near our Government with full 
poweis to conduct diplomatic and financial 


negotiations. Deign to receive and to 
heed him. 
Boyp pE La EsprIgLLA 
Arias 
J. A. ARANGO 


Foreign Affairs. 


And on November 7th, Bunau-Varilla 
began to exercise his powers as the fol- 
lowing letter to Secretary Hay indicates: 


New York, November 7, 1903. 
His Excellency John Hay, 
Secretary of State, Washington: 


I have the privilege and honor of 
notifying you that the Government of the 
Republic of Panama has been pleased to 
designate me as its envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary near the 
Government of the United States. In 
selecting for its representative at Wash- 
ington a veteran servant and champion 
of the Panama Canal my Government has 
evidently sought to show that it considers 
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25 BEAUTIFUL high grade Souvenir Post Cards 
for only 10c. The Rehm Co., Weehawken N. J. 

ADVERTISE in Barkley’s Magazine. le word. 
Barkley’s Magazine, Blairsville, Pa. 

28 ARTISTIC Beauty Poses. 10c. Catalogue free. 

Taylor Brothers, “H'2129 Clifton, Chicago. 

SONG-POEMS WANTED—Cash or royalty to you. 
Needham Musie Co.. D80. St. Louis, Mo. 

ADVERTISE—21 

















words in 55 family weeklies 
$1. Cope Agency, 851 Chestnut St. Louis. 

CAN YOU INVENT? Let us sell your inventions 
for cash. Adam Fisher, D80, St. Louis, Mo. 
HUMPDY DUMPDY—Great Christmas toy for the 
kids l5c. Modern Supply Co., Canton. Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Choice mink. silver patched foxes— 
at war prices. E. W. Douglass, Stanley, N. B 
BOOKS WANTED—Erman, “Life in Ancient 
Egypt’. Dilke. ‘‘French Furniture’’. _ 
of artistic Calendars. Order from us, save 
middlemen’s profit. Calendars make dainty Christ- 
mas gifts. Nifty sample 10c. H. W. Rankin, 

Plainfield, N. J. 


EUROPEAN WAR BOOKS, everybody wants them , 
The best sellers now; leading agents proposi- 
tion; 100 per cent profit; can sell 50 beeks im 
few hours. Outfit free. A. A. Marvelio €o., 
Binghamton. N. Y. 
ONDE dollar starts you in business. Household 
article does one hour’s work in one minute. 
200 per cent to representatives. Send 25 cents 
for sample. One Minute Co., Rowland Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 


GARBUTT’S Economizer lowers fuel cost of opera- 
tion of automobiles and trucks. Sold on posi- 
tive guarantee to give more mileage per gallon 
of fuel and increase efficiency of motor. Patented 
June 30, 1914. Particulars and proof free. A. 
G. Garbutt, Statenville. Ga. 
I NEED Branch Managers for my world-wide 
mail-order business; operate from your own 
homes in spare time; no canvassing or peddling; 
big capital and experience not needed; you should 
make $50 weekly. C. A. Butler, Mgr., 176 Factor- 
ies-Bldg., Toledo. Ohio. 
ART CALLENDARS FOR 1915—We are makers 
THE SCIENTIFIC SAFETY GARAGE HEATER 


Heat your garage by the Scientific System. 
The only garage heater built that is listed as 
safe by the world’s highest fire insurance author- 
ities. Consumes either artificial or natural gas. 
Built in three sizes. Write today for free in- 
structive booklet, ‘‘Scientific Garage Heating.” 

THE SCIENTIFIC HEATER COMPANY, 
2000 Power Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Dealers in 
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Wafer confections cen- 
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a loyal and earnest devotion to the success 
of that most heroic conception of human 
genius as both a solemn duty and the es- 
sential purpose of its existence. I con- 
gratulate myself, sir, that my first official 
duty should be to respectfully request 
you to convey to His Excellency the Pres- 
ident of the United States on behalf of 
the people of Panama an expression of 
the grateful sense of their obligation to 
his Government. In extending her gen- 
erous hand so spontaneously to her latest 
born, the mother of the American nations 
is prosecuting her noble mission as the 
liberator and educator of the peoples. In 
spreading her protecting wing over the 
territory of our Republic the American 
eagle sanctified it. it has rescued it from 
the barbarism of unnecessary and waste- 
ful civil wars to consecrate it to the des- 
tiny assigned to it by Providence, the ser- 
vice. of humanity and the progress of 
civilization. 
PHILIPPE BUNAU-VARILLA. 

Finally Amador wrote this note to 
Prescott, an American citizen and 
Assistant Superintendent of the Panama 
Railroad: 

The chief conspirator congratulates his 
chief aid-de-camp for the manner he be- 
haved during the conspiration. 

The Hay-Varilla treaty with Panama 
was speedily negotiated, and ratified in 
the United States and in Panama. The 
Panama Company got its $40,000,000 
and Cromwell a fee of $200,000. The 
naval forces of the United States, 
patrolling the sea coast, discouraged all 
attempts of Colombia to regain her lost 
territory, to say nothing of her lost 
revenue from the Railroad and from the 
Canal. 

It was the good Providence that seems 
to have watched over America that 
rendered the loss to Colombia one of 
prestige and of money, only, and not 
the loss of life in war; that has given to 
the United States the opportunity of 
making reparation in that which may be 
repaired, and not the ill-fortune of hav- 
ing to lament the irreparable. We have 
learned in these recent months that a 
good part of the civilized world, our- 
selves included, is outraged at the war 
which Germany has waged upon Bel- 
gium after having violated a solemn 
treaty and forced that little country to 
defend her territory. The judgment of 
mankind now regards the bombardment 
of Belgian cities, the shooting of Bel- 
gian civilians, even the killing of Belgian 
soldiers in battle, and the misery that 
war has brought to that country, in an 
altogether different light from the 
fortunes of war as they may afflict 
France, or Russia or England or Ger- 
many, and so history will regard the 
matter. It was not the fault of the 
United States Government that we did 
not have to go to war with Colombia, 
bombard her cities, kill her soldiers, lay 
waste her country, to say nothing of the 
loss of American lives. What would the 
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judgment of mankind have said of the 
pretext for our conduct, or the judg- 
ment of history? 

The United States has taken territory 
before but it has paid for it. It paid 
France for the Louisiana Purchase, 
Mexico for the Southwest Territory and 
Spain for the Philippines, when in the 
last two instances we might have taken 
them as the fruits of conquest. We 
have paid Panama for the Canal rights, 
$10,000,000, as the reward of its seces- 
sion from Colombia. We have paid 
that precious Panama Canal Company 
its $40,000,000 for its concession, which 
was worthless until we. gave it value. 
But we helped to deprive Colombia, not 
only of the property rights in the Isth- 
must which we had sworn to guarantee, 
not only of the income from the Panama 
Railroad Company, which was admitted- 
ly hers, but of one of the provinces which 
formed a part of her territory, and we 
have made her no recompense. The 
greatest of man’s engineering achieve- 
ments, the uniting of the oceans, has 
been accomplished. Why should there 
be left any cloud of sharp practice, of 
violated treaty, of unjust oppression, 
of the with-holding of that which is due, 
over our fair fame in the great enter- 
prise? 
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Once the Christmas of Kings— 
To-day the Christmas of Millions 


Time was when a watch was the royal gift, 
crested with jewels and requiring a lifetime of 
careful labor to complete a single mechanism. 


What of all her rich possessions did Queen 
Bess handle and consult so often as the watch 
which had been Lord Leicester’s Christmas 
offering ? 


What today does the prince or princess of 
the American home make so constant a com- 
panion and so trusted a guide as a watch? 


What of all things so happily fulfills the 
Christmas thought, combining hourly useful- 
ness and beauty and sentiment and mystery? 


The old masterpiece valued at so many thou- 
sands that all but royalty were excluded from 
possession, was not worth as much as a time- 
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keeper as the Ingersoll Dollar Watch of today. 
A watch is still the royal gift, yet the giving 
of a watch, once so rare a privilege because ot! 
its great cost, is yours today for little more 
than the cost of a pocket handkerchief. 


So millions of homes on Christmas morning 
will be happier because of a great Americat 
invention which has come to full perfection in 
the newest models of the Ingersoll Watch. 


No boy or girl, no man or woman can fail t 
find some welcome use for one of the five 
Ingersoll models. 
Employers often buy them by the dozen as 
gifts to employees, teachers for each membe: 
of their classes. 


Sold by 60,000 dealers in the United States. 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 














